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THE  SITUATION  NOW 

Louisiana  parishes  lying  just  east  of  the  Mississippi  Rivor  are 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Florida  Parishes,  for  they  were  part  of  Florida 
before  that  land  wes  annexed  by  the  United  States  in  1812.    Washington  Perish 
is  situated  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Florida  Parishes.     It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  erst  by  the  State  of  Mississippi.     The  southern  part  of  the 
parish  is  about  90  miles  north  of  New  Orleans.     It  forms  a  part  of  the 
Mississippi-Louisiana  Central  Coastal  Plains.     The  total  area  of  "Washington 
Perish  is  425,000  acres,  of  which  about  217,000  acres  are  in  farms  and 
87,000  acres  are  cropland.     Most  of  the  acreage  not  in  farms  is  cut -over  land. 

The  agriculture  in  Washington  Parish  is  characterized  by  small  farms 
end  small  irregular  fields  that  are  tilled  with  simple  tools.     The  basic 
cropping  system  is  cotton  and  corn,   supplemented  by  several  minor  crops,  in- 
cluding cowpees,   soybeans,  peanuts,   sugar  cane,  watermelons,  green  beans, 
sweetpotatoes ,  and  Irish  potatoes. 
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On  most  of  the  farms,  cotton  is  the  only  important  commercial 
enterprise.     Other  enterprises  are  included  primarily  to  supply  food  and 
feed  for  the  farm  and  family.     Commercial  production  of  dairy  products  and 
truck  crops,  in  certain  parts  of  the  parish,  is  the  principal  variation  from 
the  usual  cotton  system  of  farming. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  parish  are  not  favorable  to  the 
low-cost  methods  of  producing  cotton  which  are  being  effected  in  competing 
areas  through  the  use  of  large-scale  machinery,   so  readjustments  have  been, 
and  are  likely  to  continue  to  be,   directed  toward  enterprises  to  add  to  the 
income  from  cotton.     These  include  dairying,  truck  crops,  farm  cattle,  crops 
for  feed,  and  forestry. 

Problems  of  farming  have  become  increasingly  difficult  and  many 
farmers  have  failed  to,  make  incomes  that  give  their  families  a  fair  level  of 
living..     Some  farms  have  been  successful.     The  reasons  for  these  variations 
of  income  and  the  possible  adoption  by  low- income  farmers  of  the  more 
successful  practices  have  recently  been  studied. 

What  have  the  farmers  been  doing?    What  equipment  and  land  do  they 
have?    What  were  their  results?    How  can  they  change  their  practices?  What 
incomes  will  probably  result  from  changed  practices?     To  answer  these 
questions  for  various  farms  is  the  purpose  of  this  report. 

Application  to  Mississippi-Louisiana  Central  Coastal  Plain 


Results  of  this  analysis  have  considerable  application  throughout  the 
Mississippi-Louisiana  Central  Coastal  Plain  for  the  similarity  of  physical 
conditions  has  encouraged  the  growth  of  a  similar  type  of  agriculture 
throughout . 

The  size  of  farm  and  cropland  organization  in  Washington  Parish  is 
about  the  same  as  that  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Central  Coastal  Plain 
(table  l).     Cotton  is  the  dominant  cash  enterprise  and  small  acreages  of 
intensively  tilled  crops  characterize  the  farm  organizations.     Large  tracts 
of  cut-over  and  nonfarm  land  are  common. 

Some  differences  may  be  noted.     The  Louisiana  parishes,  together  with 
four  or  five  adjoining  counties  in  Mississippi,  have  an  outlet  for  fluid  milk 
in  the  Few  Orleans  market,  whereas  in  other  parts  of  the  Coastal  Plains  con- 
denseries  or  creameries  have  been  the  outlets.     This  has  resulted  in  a 
relatively  greater  increase  in  dairying  as  an  alternative  enterprise  in  the 
fluid  milk  section. l/    Then  the  river  terraces  are  broader  and  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  farms  are  located  on  the  terrace  soils.     More  hogs  are  kept 
in  Washington  Parish,  and  during  most  of  the  year  they  range  in  the  woods. 


1/  For  en  analysis  of  possibilities  for  farm  adjustments  in  the  northern 
"sections  of  this  area,  see  "Farm  Planning  Information,  Covington  County, 
Mississippi".     Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.     (Preliminary).     Dec. 2, 1940. 
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Table  1.-  Land  use,   size  of  farm,  crop  acreages  and  livestock 
number s ,  Mississippi-Louisiana  Central  Coastal  Plain  and 
Washington  Parish.  Louisiana 


Item 

:  Unit 

iWa s hing ton  Par i  s h 

[Central  Coa 

y 

Proportion  of  land  area 

in  farms 

:  Percent 

\  51.0 

59.3 

Siee  of  farm 

:  Acres 

66.5 

70.5 

Cropland,  per  farm 

do. 

26.7 

26.8 

Cotton,  per  form 

:  do. 

6.0 

7.0 

Corn,  per  farm 

;       do . 

.             14.2  i 

13.7 

All  cattle  per  farm 

No . 

:  6.1 

4.6 

Cows  milked  per  farm 

:  do. 

2.4 

1.6 

All  swine  oer  farm 

do.  : 

5.7 

3.0 

Horses  &  mules  per  farm 

do. 

1.5 

1.5 

4z  s  s  i  s"  s  i  pp  l  -Loui  b  l  an  a 
stal  Plain 


1/  Minor  civil  divisions  included  are:  Washington  and  St.  Helena  Parishes 
in  Louisiana;  Walthall,  Marion,  Pike,  Lamar,  Jones,  Covington,  Jeff  Davis, 
Lawrence,   Jasper,  Smith,  Simpson  and  Rankin  Counties,  Mississippi. 


U.  S.  Census  Report: 


Historical  Development 

The  colonization  of  Washington  Perish  began  more  than  125  years  ago. 
The  census  of  1820  reported  2,517  people  in  the  parish,  most  of  whom  were  of 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  English  origin.     Py  1850  many  of  the  settlers  had  begun 
making  their  living  by  cultivating  the  soil.     The  Civil  Kar  delayed  matters 
but  by  1880  the  agricultural  development  was  increr sing  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Four  points  should  be  noted  In  the  agricultural  development  since 
1880:     (l)  the  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  and  the  ste;  dy 
decline  in  wood  end  pasture  land;   (2)  the  industrial  development  of  the 
parish  and  the  growth  of  part-time  farming;   (3)  the  development  and  decadence 
of  the  one-crop  cotton  system,  and  (4)  the  relatively  snu  11  change  that  has 
occurred  in  the:  type  of  machinery  and  the  methods  of  production. 

v 

Growth  of  Farm  Population  and  Industri;  1  Development 

The  number  of  farms  in  the  parish  increr sed  from  1880  to  1940  at  the 
rate  of  about  40  i   year  (table  2).     Recently  the  rate  has  been  increasing 
slightly.     Farms  have  been  subdivided  so  that  the  average  size  of  farm  de- 
creased from  208  acres  in  1880  to  66  acres  in  1940.     The  extent  of  cropl  nd 
per  farm  has  remained  about  the  same. 
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The  building  of  the  New  Orleans  Grert  Northern  Railroad  in  1904, 
rnd  the  establishment  of  £  large  sawmill  at  Bogalusa,  added  en  active 
industrial  group  to  the  egricultural  area.     Total  population  doubled  between 
1900  end  1910.     Tit  immigrants  were  largely  mill  and  other  urben  workers. 

When  the  virgin  forest  resources  were  exhausted  the  sawmill  w:  s 
replaced  by  o  pulp  mill,  which  is  still  operating  in  BogalUsa.    Many  of  the 
sawmill  workers  moved  to  the  land  cleared  by  the  lumber  comp- ny,  became 


farmers,  end 

I1VJVV      L.I    o  C 

1      TV   T"T"  nf 

the  farm  population. 

il<  Die 

2 . -  Trend 

ixi  number 

oi  1 r rms , 

size  of  farm  rnd  aero 

ages  in 

cotton 

end  corn, 

YJashington 

Parish,  1880-1935  1/ 

:  Size 

;  Improved 

:      Acreage  : 

Acreage 

Year  : 

Farms 

:  Farm  land 

:  of 

:  land 

:     of  cotton  : 

of  corn 

:  farm 

:pcr  farm 

:     per  farm  : 

per  farm 

Number 

Aores 

Ac  r  g  s 

Ac  r  e  s 

Acres 

Acres 

1880  . 

695 

144,491 

207.9 

27.0 

9.2 

9.2 

1890  ! 

1,031 

174,068 

168.8 

27.5 

12.  7 

9.7 

1900  ; 

1,442 

224,540 

155.7 

33.8 

12.7 

12.2 

1910 

1,  715 

150,339 

87.7 

30.9 

11.4 

11.4 

1920  . 

2,165 

178, 794 

82.6 

28.'9 

9.7 

13.0 

1930  : 

2,592 

162,955 

62.9 

30.3 

10.8 

11.4 

1935  , 

2,977 

184,942 

62.1 

27.4 

7.2 

14.0 

1940 

3,239 

216,979 

66.5 

29.2 

6.0 

14.2 

l/  Acreage  of  crop  is  for  previous  yerr. 
U.  S.  Census  Reports. 


Part-time  frrming  hrs  become  of  increasing  importance  in  the  perish. 
Most  of  the  pert-time  frrmcrs  live  nocr  Bogclusa,  farming  in  slack  seesons 
r.nd  in  odd  hours,  end  driving  into  Bogeluse  to  work.     According  to  the  1935 
frrm  census,  587  f a rm  operators  in  Washington  Prrish  were  doing  nonegricul- 
tural  off -frrm  work.     Approximately  60  percent  of  these  lived  in  Wards  4  and 
5. 


Development  ? nd  Decadence  of  Cotton  System 

Cotton  he d  become  en  important  c  sh  crop  f s  early  as  1849,  when  the 
census  reported  the  production  of  693  bales.     By  1859,  production  hrd  in- 
creased to  2,373  bales.     The  cotton  system  had  become  firmly  entrenched  by 
1889  with  an  average  of  12.7  cores  of  cotton  pie nted  per  farm;  this  amounted 
to  nearly  one-helf  of  their  improved  lend  (table  2).     No  substantial  chengo 
in  either  acreage  of  cotton  pl(  nted  or  proportion  of  cropland  in  cotton  was 
made  until  after  the  World  War.     The  two  ..crops,  cotton  rnd  corn,  comprised 
over  80  percent  of  the  improved  l*.  nd  during  this  period.     Yields  were  good 
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and  not  much  fertilizer  was  needed.     Farms  were  organized  to  produce  cotton. 
Corn  and  feed  crops  were  grown  primarily  to  pro  luce  feed  for  the  workstock. 

The  1910-20  decade  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.     Ravages  of  the 
boll  weevil,  together  with  declining  soil  fertility,  caused  many  farmers  to 
reduce  their  cotton  acreage.     Yields  declined  from  200  pounds  in  1900  to 
110  pounds  in  1919,  and  went  even  lower  in  the  following  2  years.     The  acreage 
of  cotton  per  farm  dropped  from  11*4  in  1910  to  9.7  in  1919.     Following  these 
misi ortunes ,  the  economic  depression  of  1939  carried  cotton  prices  to  dis- 
astrously low  levels  until  1933,  when  legislation  provided  for  adjustments  in 
cotton  acreage. 

Although  the  events  of  the  last  20  years  have  reduced  the  acreage. con- 
siderably, the  farmers  h&ve  usually  put  the  released  acreage  into  corn  a i chough 
supplemental  farm  enterprises  have  been  developed  in  a  few  instances.  These 
enterprises  have  been  mostly  restricted  to  dairying,  other  livestock,  and 
various  truck  crops.     The  need  for  developing  farm  enterprises  to  supplement 
the  decreasing  income  from  cotton  is  recognized,  but  the  lack  of  a  suitable 
substitute  cash  crop  has  kept  most  of  the  farmers  in  cotton. 

Machinery  and  Equipment 

The  farm  machinery  and  equipment  used  if.  Washington  Parish  has  not 
changed  much  in  size,  over  the  years.     This  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
the  acreage  of  improved  land  per  farm  in  1935  was  27.4  acres,  or  only  slightly 
larger  than  the  aereage  in  1880      Ha  If -row  equipment  is  commonly  used  here. 
This  usually  cansists  of  e  home-made  stalk  cutter,  a  pi;  nter,  a  side  harrow, 
a  spring-tooth  harrow,  one  or  two  turning  plows,  several  sweeps,  and  possibly 
a  wagon.     Only  a  small  acreage  c;:n  be  handled  by  one  family  with  this  kind  of 
equipment.     A  significant  proportion  of  the  farmers  would  find  it  difficult 
to  use  larger  machinery  because  of  small  fields,  topographical  conditions,  and 
the  large  amount  of  hand  labor  needed  for  cotton  packing. 

Climatic  Conditions  and  Sell  Resources 


The  parish  has  a  growing  period  of  approximately  8  months.     The  last 
frost  usually  occurs  about  the  -  second  week  in  March.     Only  once  during  th.e 
last  25  years  has  a  frost  occurred  in  April.     The  first  frost  usually  comes 
about  the  second  week  in  November. 

The  annual  rainfall  averages  about  60  inches  r-nd  fluctuates  very 
little.     Severe  droughts  seldom  occur.     Rainfall  is  heaviest  in  winter  and  in 
svmmer,  but  usually  does  not  vary  widely  from  seas*  n  to  season. 

According  to  weather  records  at  Franklinton,  rains  occur  on  approx- 
imately one  day  out  of  every  three.     The  high  humidity  and  warm  climate 
encourage  insect  pests  and  diseases.  . 
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Soils  and  Topography 

The  soils  and  topography  of  Washington  Parish  are  similar  to  those  in 
the  rest  of  the  Mississippi-Louisiana  Central  Coastal  Plain.     However ,  the 
river  terraces  are  broader  end  the  proportion  of  terrace  soil  is  higher.  On 
the  basis  of  topography,  the  soils  of  the  parish  may  be  divided  roughly  into 
upland  and  terrace  soils  (table  3).     The  topography  of  the  upland  soils  is 
gently  rolling  to  rough  end  hilly  whereas  that  of  the  terrace  soils  is  almost 
level . 

Both  groups  may  be  divided  further  on  the  b^sis  of  drainage  and  topog- 
raphy.    Among  the  upland  soils,  the  Phebo,  Caddo,  end  Susquehanna  series, 
representing  about  one-fifth  of  the  upland,   fire  poorly  drained  soils  with 
heavy  subsoils  end  gentle  slopes.     They  are  generally  considered  rather  cold 
and  unproductive  for  most  farm  crops.     The  rolling  phases  of  the  Ruston  and 
Orangeburg  series  are  another  group  of  soils  inferior  for  crop  production. 
These  soils  aro  well  drained  and  originally  were  highly  productive  but  erosian  - 
has  lowered  the  yields.     The  small  fields  and  rough  topography  make  them 
difficult  to  cultivate.     The  more  level  phases  of  the  Orangeburg  and  Ruston 
series,  comprising  about  one-half  of  the  hill  land,  ore  the  most  desirable  farm 
lands.     These  soils  are  well  drained,  highly  productive,  and  suitable  for 
efficient  cultivation. 

The  terrace  soils  with  gravel  subsoils  are  well  drained;  when  .tecessible , 
they  moke  desirable  farm  land.     The  Cahaba  and  certain  types  of  the  Kalmio 
soils  are  in  this  category.    Where  the  terrace  s'-ils  are  underlaid  with  clay, 
lack  of  drainage  generally  makes  the  land  undesirable  for  cotton.     The  bettor 
drained  fields  ere  put  in  cotton,  corn,  truck  crops  and  feed  crops,  while  the 
tighter  land  is  generally  unimpr-  ved. 


Table  3.-  Proportion  of  land  in  different  soil  series, 
Washington  Parish 


Upif 

nd 

soils  ! 

Terrace  soils 

Soil 

Percent  of 

Soil 

Percent  of 

series 

area 

series 

i  area 

Ruston 

29.5 

Kalmia  ; 

13.0 

Orangeburg 

16.0 

Ochlockonee 

8.5 

Phebo 

7.8 

:  Cahaba 

:  6.9 

Caddo 

1.0 

•    Myatt  : 

f  5.2 

Susquehanno 

1.0  ! 

•     Bibb  : 

!  3.3 

Thompson  i 

!  3.0 

:  Leaf 

:  2.2 

Johnston 

!  1.-9 

Miscellaneous 

0.7 

Totol 

:  55.3 

Total             '  ! 

44.7 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Soil  Survey  of  Y*ashington  Parish,  1925 
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Relation  of  Physical  Conditions  to  Farming 


On  the  basis  of  soils,  topography,  present  use  of  land,  crop  yields  and 
apparent  productivity,  farm  land  in"  Washington  Parish  was  grouped  into  four 
production  areas  for  this  study .2/    These  areas  are  shown  in  figure  1. 

Area  I  is  hill  land,  composed  mainly  of  the  more  productive  phases  of 
Oraneeburg  and  Ruston  soils  that  are  well  drained  and  generally  not  severely 
To£Z    Most  of  the  land  is  now  in  farms,  and  nearly  half  of  the  farm  land 
is  in  crops  (table  4).    Land  in  this  area  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
best  cotton  land  in  the  parish.    One-fourth  of  tne  cropland  is  in  cotton.  The 
average  lint  yield  for  the  1934-38  period  was  294  pounds  per  acre. 

Area  II  includes  the  hill  sections  that  have  a  drainage  or  erosion 
problem  or  are  less  productive  because  of  the  type  of  soil.     The  soils  are  of 
two  general  tvpes:     (l)  Pheba,  Cnddo,  and  Susquehanna  soils  located  largely 
southwest  of  the  Bogue  Chitto  River  (these  soils  are  generally  poorly  draine* 
and  have  heavy  clay  subsoils .), and  (2)  the  rougher  and  more  eroded  phasos  ol 
the  Ruston  and  Orangeburg  soils  located  east  of  the  Bogue  Chitto. 


Table  4.-  Acreage  of  land  in  farms,  land  use,  and  productivity  by 
major  land  classes,  Washington  Parish,  1939  1/ 


Areas 


Area  1-bctter 

upland 
Ares  2-poorer 

upland 
Area  3-better 

terrace 
Area  4-poorer 

terrace 


Parm 
land 


:  Cropland 

1934-38: 

Percentage  of 

cropland  in 

:  Percentage 

: Acreage:  of 

:              :f  arm  land 

adjusted: 
>  cotton  : 
:  yield  : 

Cotton: 

Corn  : 

Idle     : Other 

Acres  Percent 

Pounds 

Percent  P 

ercent 

Percent  Percent 

25,571  45 

294 

25 

50 

8  17 

25,787  44 

236 

23 

51 

11  15 

18,799  40 

287 

24 

53 

8  15 

9,878  28 

231 

18 

49 

13  20 

noncontiguous  farming  units 
could  not  bo  located. 

lying  in 

two  or 

more  soil 

areas  ana  laimb  wnxon  ouuau  v~  

AAA  worksheets  taken  on  each  farm  cooperating  in  the  1939  program. 


The  soils  of  Area  II  are  generally  less  productive  than  those  of  Area  I. 
The  1934-38  yield  of  cotton  averaged  236  pounds  per  aero,  or  about  50  to  60  pounds 


2/  Area  delineation  work  done  in  cooperation  with  3.  J.  Breeux,  Soil  Scientist, 
"Soil  Conservation  Service. 


WASHINGTON  PARISH,  LA.* 

PRODUCTION  AREAS 


R-9-E 


R-10-E 


R-11-E 


R-13-E 


R-14-E 


t.  i.s.  m 


ROADS 
TOWNS 
PARISH  SEAT 
STREAMS 
RAILROADS  


Area  No.  1  -  Better  upland 
Area  No.  2  -  Poorer  upland 


Area  No.  S-  Better  terrace 
Area  No.  4  -  Poorer  terrace 


*  MAP  COMPILED  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  S.J.BREAUX.SOIL  SCIENTIST. S.C.S. 

COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS.  LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIV. 
&  A.  &  M.  COLLEGE  AND  U.  S.  D.  A.  COOPERATING 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  39193      BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Figure  1.  -  Production  areas,  Washington  Parish 
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less  than  the  cotton  yield  in  Area  I.     This  lower  productivity  of  the  land 
is  also  reflected  in  the  condition  of  the  farm  buildings  and  improvements .  In 
this  area,  farm  improvements  are  in  greater  need  of  repair,  and  home -made  log 
sheds  and  barns  pre  common. 

Farming  in  Area  II  is  concentrated  mainly  on  small  tracts  of  cultivatable 
land.     A  high  proportion  of  the  area  is  non-farm  land  composed  chiefly  of  cut- 
over  timber  areas.     The  land  that  is  unfenced  is  used  by  the-  farmers  as  pasture 
for  their  livestock. 

The  earliest  settlements  in  the  parish  were  made  in  Area  III.     Much  of 
this  land  has  been  in  cultivation  from  60  to  100  years.     It  includes  tho  better 
drained  tracts  of  terrace  soils,  largely  the  Cahaba  and  the  well-drained 
phases  of  the  Kalmia  series.     The  land  is  almost  flat,  and  where  subsurface 
drainage  is  sufficient,  the  land  is  highly  productive.     The  average  yield  of 
cotton  for  the  1934-38  period  was  287  pounds  an  acre,  or  only  slightly  lower 
than  in  Area  I.     Most  of  the  land  lies  close  to  a  river  so  that  the  farm  units 
commonly  include  a  substantial  acreage  of  swamp  land  in  addition  to  the 
cropland,   so  about  60  percent  of  the  farm  land  is  not  used  for  crops.    .The  non- 
cropland,  operated  under  open-range  conditions,  is  used  primarily  as  a  community 
pasture  for  hogs  and  cattle. 

Area  IV  is  relatively  level  but  is  least  adapted  to  crop  production 
because  of  poor  drainage.     These  soils  are  commonly  designated  by  farmers  as 
"crawf  ishy" ,  and  are  underlain  by  a  clay  subsoil  so  that  water  stands  on  the 
land  during  much  of  the.  winter  and  spring.     Small  fields  on  the  more  desirable 
soils  are  used  for  crops.     The  1934-38  average  lint-cotton  yield  in  this  area 
was  231  pounds  per  acre,  or  slightly  below  the  yield  of  Area  II.     Less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  cropland  is  used  for  cotton. 

Approximately  three -fourths  of  the  land  in  farms  in  Area  IV  is  not  in 
crops.     A  large  part  of  this  is  cut-over  land  now  covered  with  sedge  grass, 
and  generally  not  suitable  for  cr.jps.     It  is  used  chiefly  for  grazing  range 
cattle . 

Part-time  farms  are  concentrated  in  this  area.     Most  of  them  raise  only 
food  and  feed  products  for  home  use  and  do  not  have  an  AAA  worksheet.  Informa- 
tion from  65  part-time  farmers  working  in  the  paper  mill  at  Bogalusc  indicates 
that  less  than  one-fourth  of  them  are  complying  with  the  AAA  program. 3/  As 
this  report  is  based  upon  those  farms  that  have  AAA  worksheets,  it  is- mainly 
restricted  to  full-time  farmers. 


Description  of  Farming 

The  major  systems  of  farming  in  Vfc.shington  Parish  are;     (l)  cotton, 
(2)  cotton  and  cattle,   (3)  general,  and  (4)  cotton  and  truck. 

Nearly  three-fifths  of  all  the  farms  in  this  parish  are  strictly  cotton 
farms.     About  15  percent  of  all  farms  combine  cotton  and  cattle  enterprises. 


Z/  Unpublished  data,  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Louisiana  State 
University. 
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Another  15  percent  pre  general  farms,  6  percent  are  cotton  and  truck  farms, 
end  approximately  4  percent  follow  miscellaneous  farming  systems. 4/ 

On  farms  classified  as  cotton  farms,  cotton  is  the  only  important  source 
of  cosh  income.     On  cotton  and  cattle  farms,  dairy  cattle  or  boef  bring 
supplemental  income.     On  general  farms,  the  organization  consists  of  a  smell 
acreage  of  cotton  with  most  of  the  family  income  derived  from  products  for 
family  use.     On  farms  designated  as  cotton  and  truck  farms,  the  income  from 
cotton  is  supplemented  by  money  from  string  beans,  Irish  potatoes,  watermelons, 
and  other  truck  crops. 

Cotton  farms  ere  most  frequent  in  the  better  areas.     The  relative 
number  of  cotton  farms  varies  from  slightly  over  one-third  in  Area  IV  to  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  total  in  Area  I  (fig.  2).     In  the  poorer  areas  the 
general  farms  are  more  frequent.     This  is  partially  explained  by  the  suitabil- 
ity of  the  better  soils  for  cotton  production.     The  decrease  in  the  importance 
of  the  cotton  system  is  associated  with  a  decrease  in  the  average  yield  of 
cotton,   (table  4).     /mother  reason  for  the  decrease  in  the  poorer  areas  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  new-land  settlement  has  been  accentuated  recently  and 
has  taken  place  in  these  areas. 

The  cotton  and  cattle  system  is  most  prevalent  in  the  better  areas 
despite  the  small  acreage  of  range  land  to  be  found.     This  is  partially  a  re- 
sult of  better  roads,   ability  to  produce  higher  yields  of  corn  and  other  feed 
crops,  and  availability  of  capital  for  investment  in  dairy  cattle  and  equipment. 


4/  The  crop  and  livestock  organization  of  each  farm  complying  with  the  AAA 
program  was  obtained  from  the  parish  AAA  office  in  the  fall  of  1939.  Number 
of  cows  were  reported  by  farmers  in  1938,  the  number  of  horses  in  1937,  and  a 
complete  livestock  inventory  was  obtained  in  1939  on  approximately  one-third 
of  the  farms  in  a  survey  conducted  by  representatives  of  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service.     Crop  organization  was  for  1939.     Basis  for  grouping  farms 
by  systems: 

(1)  Cotton  system  -  Farms  with  m-;re  than  20  percent  of  their  cropland  in 
cotton,  less  than  10  percent  of  their  cropland  in  truck  crops,  and  less  than 
4  c  ows . 

(2)  Cotton  and  cattle  system  -  Farms  having  the  same  cropland  distribution 
as   (l),  but  with  at  least  4  cows  and  more  than  1  cow  for  each  7  acres  of  crops. 

(3)  Cotton  and  truck  system  -  Farms  having  at  least  10  percent  of  their 
cropland  in  truck  crops,  at  least  15  percent  of  their  cropland  in  cotton,  and 
less  than  4  cows. 

(4)  General  farms  -  Farms  having  more  than  40  percent  of  their  cropland  in 
corn  and- f  ee d  ~cr  - >p s ,  less  than  20  percent  of  their  cropland  in  cotton,  less 
than  10  percent  of  their  cropland  in  truck  crops,  and  less  than  4  cows. 

(5)  Miscellaneous  farming  systems  -  Farms  not  classified  in  above 
groups . 


II 
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Farm  Tenure. 


Considered  on  sn  onerating  ujait  baois  the  large  majority  of  farms  in 
V<8 shi ngton  Parish  ere  operated  by  resident  owners.     Tcble  5  indicates  that 
93  percent  of  the  farm  operators  own  and  operate  their  land.  However, 
approximately  one-fourth  of  these  operators  employ  one  or  more  additional 
tenant  femilifas  to  t ssist  With  the  farming.     Most  of  these  tenants  are  share- 
croppers c  Ithough  r.  few  are  nonoper? -tiwg  share  ten-ants . 

Table  5.-  Distribution  of  farms  according  to  tenure  of  operator 


Item 

A  yp ; 

Owner 

;  of  operator 
'  P':  rt -owner  ] 

Tenr  nt 

-:  All 

operators 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Proportion  of  all  farms 

:  93 

1 

5 

100 

Proportion  of  farms  having  ; 

One  family 

:  73 

78 

82 

74 

Over  one  family  i 

t  27 

Z2 

18 

26 

1039  AAA  worksheets . 

Size  of  } 

7'-:  rms 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  operating  units  were  small  owner-oper  ted. 
farms  (table  S).     Over  one-half  of  the  farmers  cultivated  less  thr'n  30  acres 
of  cropland  5/,  but  a  few  farmers  operate  very  large  units  with  many  tenants 
and  sharecroppers .     For  example,  cm  farm  in  the  parish  had  almost  2,000 
aores  of  cropland  and  more  than  50  tenants  ^nd  croppers.     Because  of  these 
few  very  large  farms,  the  average  size  cf  farm  is  net  representative  of  the 
pre vi iling  farm  size  in  Washington  Parish. 

Table  6  shews  that  mere  of  the  ft  rms  -re  found  in  the  small  size- 
groups  in  the  terrace  areas. than  in  the  hill  areas;  similarly,  more  Of  the 
farms  are  in  the  small  size  groups  in  the  poorer  areas. 

Farms  in  Area  I  are  larger  than  in  any  other  area  and  have  a  greater 
range  ir  size.     Farming  is  more  commercial  and,  although  mast  of  the  farms 
are  of  a  family  size,  many  of  them  were  large  enough  to  use  two  mulos,  and  a 
substantial  number  have  still  larger  units,  operated  with  the  help  of  one  or 
more  cropper  families.     V-  ■  st  of  the  farms  in  the  other  areas  are  below 
40  acres  in  size:  or^p  rti  -n  of  farms  below  this  size  vary  from  71  percent  in 
Area  III  to  85  perc  nt  ir  Area  IV. 


5/  Acres  of  cr  pi;  nd  is  used  as  the  measure  of  size  in  this  an;  lysis,  as  much 
of  the  other  farm  land  is  operated  under  free-range  conditions. 
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The  size  of  farm  varies  both  with  the  ares  and  with  the  system  of 
farming,  and  there  is  a  high  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  size  of  farm  within 
a  given  system  (table  7).     For  example,  the  production  of  truck  crops  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  hand  labor  during  the  spring  when  the  labor  require- 
ments for  cotton  and  corn  are  nerviest,   so  the  cotton-and-truck  farms  are 
generally  smell;  approximately  one-third  have  from  10  to  20  acres  of 
cropland. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  farmers  in  the  cotton  system  have  two 
mules.     Several  of  these  farmers  use  cropper  labor.     In  this  system,  the 
largest  number  of  farms  is  in  the  20-  to  30-r.cre  group.     Formers  following 
the  cotton-and-cattle  system  operate  the  largest  farms.     The  cattle  enterprise 
does  not  offer  serious  competition  to  the  labor  requirements  of  cotton  snd 
most  of  these  farms  hsve  two  hei  d  of  work  stock  and  can  thus  better  utilize 
the  available  labor  supply.     Also,  these  farmers  usually  hire  more  wage  labor. 

The  general  farms  pre  smaller  than  the  cotton  farms  and  the  organiza- 
tion requires  less  labor  per  acre  of  cropland.     Observation  indicates  that 
general  farming  is  usually  a  result  of  the  type  of  operator.     Such  operators 
have  only  recently  bought  their'  farms,   and. most  of  .them  have  jnly  limited 
means  although  some  have  off -farm  work  and  wages. 

Types  of  Farm  Organization 


Farms  in  Washington  Parish  may  bo  conveniently  grouped  into  seven 
principal  types  of  farm  org'-nize tion  (table  8).     These  groups  are  representa- 
tive of  the  common  size  of  farms,   systems  of  farming,  and  method  of  operations. 
The  most  common  type  is  the  cne-mule  cotton  farm  that  is  generally  owned, 
operated,  and  worked  by  the  family.     One  mule  furnishes  most  of  the  power. 
In  a  few  two-mule  operations,  the  time  of  the  extra  mule  is  borrowed  or  ex- 
changed among  neighbors.     This  type  of  organization  is  representative  of  a 
large  number  of  farms  usually  containing  from  15  to  30  acres  of  cropland.  On 
the  terrace  areas  the  usual  size  of  the  orgeniza tion  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
in  the  upland  areas.     Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  farms  in  "Washington 
Parish  are  one-mule  cotton  farms. 

Tho  second  type  of  farm  organization  is  the  two-mule  cotton  farm.  The 
cropland  organization  is  similar  to  that  of  the  one -mule  cotton  farm,  but  the 
crop  acreage  is  large  enough  to  require  two  head  of  work  stock  and  the  hiring 
of  some  seasonal  labor  during  hoeing  and  picking  seasons.  As  on  the  one-mule 
farms,  the  size  of  this  organization  is  somewhat  smaller  in  the  terrace  areas 
than  in  the  upland  areas.  Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  farms  in  Washington 
Parish  are  two-mule  cotton  farms. 

While  family  farms  are  the  rule  in  this  parish,  a  considerable  number 
°f  farmers  employ  a.  cropper  family  to  farm  part  of  their  land.     This  type  of 
organization  is  most  prevalent  in  Area  I.    Most  of  the  farmers  using  cropper 
labor  employ  only  one  cropper  family.     /in  analysis  of  the  AAA  records  showed 
that  280  cotton  farmers  in  the  parish  used  cropper  labor  and  that  174  employed 
one  cropper  family.     The  usual  owner-and-cropper  farm  of  this  sort  is  about 
twice  as  large  as  tho  one-mule  farm  (table  8). 
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Table  8.-  Number 


Type 

of 

organization 


One-mule  cotton  l/ 
Two -mule  cotton 
Owner  and  cropper  2 
Cotton  rnd  dairy  3/ 
Cotton  end  crttie~3/ 
Cotton  and  truck 
General 

Other  types  4/ 
All  types  ~~ 


of  farms  in  the  principal  types  of  farm  organization, 
by  areas,  Washington  Parish,  1939 


Washington'  Area  I  :~Area  II  :  Ares  III 
'  Parish-  :  (better  :  (poorer  :. (better • 
 ■  HP1--7-)   :  upland)   •  terrace) 


Number 

579 
417 
174 
206 
103 
133 
320 
220 
2,152 


Numbc; 

131 
138 
64 
70 
25 
17 
39 
67 
551 


Number 

218 
155 

47 

64 

29 

54 
113 

76 
756 


lumber 

139 
90 
49 
52 
27 
37 
52 
46 

492 


ly^y  AAA  worksheets . 


Area  IV 
(poorer 
terrace) 


Number 

91 

.  34 
14 
15 
'  .27 
25 
116 
31 
353 


f  rrms 


orgsnisotions  "     *  "T^,?  °f..tW0  01  far» 

usual  cotton-and-deirv  f-rn  hill.  °"ttle'^nd  00t*<»  w«h  farm  cattle.  The 

acreage  of  cropland  7s  the  tv        n        !'  10  t0  12  "°'"s  ind  Aout  «»  ^ 
6     ;1   -roP-i-nci  as  the  two-mule  cotton  frrm. 

beef.     ^TAtrtl:^Ton'  «*~  f»™  cattle  for 

tlon  have  been™  "ent    °cnS  for  ^T^ut  th  illort"««  <*  -gani-- 

eotton-and-W  c-ttle  ^gSLSlo^  L  other  a^er?.0"  "f 

perish,  88  or  66  percent  Zrt  bekw  30  acres    n\l2t    th^^T^T  to  «» 
about  the  s eme  as  for  the  one-mule  c    t        «  /    1      e  ™ 

centrated  in  Area  III,  end  are  particular^  ^^^^&S5». 

IV.     These  farms  „re  us,    llv  Th9s*  v'ere  '^st  Prevalent  in  Areas  II  end 

have  a  larger^roportt  n',f  th»-S      y  "  th6    n9-™^  <"tton  farm  end 

rger  proportion  of  their  crop  eerecge  in  feed  crops. 
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Size  of  Fern  and  Investment 

A  better  picture  of  each  type  of  farm  organisation  een  be  gained  from 
studying  its  usual  farm  size,  investment  and  livestock  numbers  (table  9).  The 
chief  difference  in  the  size  of  farm  in  a  given  type  of  farm  organization  is 
between  the  upland  and  terrace  areas,  end  is  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
labor  requirements  are  greater  on  the  heavier  terrace  soils.     For  example,  the 
one-mule  cottcn  farms  in  Area  s  I  and  II  ht  ve  about  5  acres  more  cropland  than 
those  in  Areas  III  and  IV.     IToncropland  is  generally  considered  as  part  of  the 
open  range. 

The  farm  Investment  varies  by  areas  and  by  types  of  farm  organization. 
For  example,  the  usucl  investment  for  the  one-mule  cotton  farm  ranges  from 
#1,076  in  Area  l'V  to  $1,358  in  Area  I.    Higher  lend  values  and  a  slightly 
larger  unit  require  the  larger  investment  of  Area  I.     Capital  requirements  on 
different  types  of  farm  organizations  in  Area  I  vary  from  $1,358  on  the  one-mule 
cotton  farm  to  ^2,^93  on  the  cotton-and-d;  iry  farms,  end  to  13,015  on  the  usur 1 
owner  and  cropper  farm. 

In  many  cases  the  difficulties  involved  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
capital  has  tended  to  limit  the  size  and  type  of  farm.     This  is  p^rticuli rly 
true  in  the  poorer  areas.     Many  of  the  farms  here  have  been  settled  in  recent 
years  by  displaced  mill  workers  and  other  people  of  limited  means..     The  sub- 
stantial increases  in  investment  required  for  a  larger  and  more  diversified 
farm  have  limited  the  number  of  people  who  could  obtain  a  farm  organization  large 
enough  to  employ  their  labor  fully. 

Livestock  Organization 

Livestock  other  than  v/ork  stock  is  generally  kept  chiefly  for  home  use. 
One  mule,  one  sow,  one  or  two  c;ws,  from  IS  to  24  hens,  represents  the  amount 
of  livestock  generally  found  on  the  one -mule  cotton  farm.     The  two-mule  cotton 
farms  with  a  slightly  larger  farm  organization  end  the  general  farms  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  cropland  in  feed  crops  usually  have  a  little  more 
livestock.     Only  on  the  cott-n-end-dairy  and  the  catton-and-f arm  cattle  units 
are  livestock  an  important  source  -.f  cash  farm  income.     The  usual  size  of  dairy 
herd  for  the  cotton-and-cattle  organization  varies  fr^m  10  head  in  Area  I  to 
12  head  in  Area  III.     The  usucl  size  of  the  cattle  herd  on  the  cotton-and-f arm- 
cattle  organization  in  Area  IV  was  8  head. 

Crop  Acreages  and  Yields 

Two  crops,  cotton  and  corn,  occupy  from  two-thirds  to  four-fifths  of  the 
cropland  acreage  (table  10).     Garden,  hay  crops,  idle  1-nd,  sugar  cane,  sweet- 
prtstoes  and  other  miscellaneous  crops  m?  ke  up  the  remainder  of  the  cropland 
acreage.     The  corn  acreage  is  usually  in  tor  planted  with  soybeans,-  cowpeas,  or 
velvet  beans;  when  needed,  the  interplantcd  crops  are  harvested  by  hand  for  hay. 
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Table  9.-  Usual  investment,  farm  size,  and  livestock  members  by  type  of  farm 
organization,  by  areas,  Washington  Parish,  1939 


i' 

arm  sise 

""  — ■  ■ 

Lives to 

ck 

:  Woodland 

Farm 

Type  of  farm 

•Crop- 

:pasture 

: Total: 

invest- 

:Work- : 

Cows  : 

i3rood 

Hens 

organisation  ; 

land 

:&  other 

:  farm: 

ment 

istcck  : 

sows  : 

:  land 

i/ 

: 

Acret 

Acres 

Acres 

Dollars 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Numbe. 

One-mule  cotton  farms: 

Area  No.  i-better  upland  : 

24 

21 

45 

1,358 

1 

2 

t_ 

22 

Area  No.  2-r>oorer  upland  . 

24 

16 

40 

]  ,191 

1 

2 

1 

24 

Area  No.  3-better  terrace' 

19 

21 

40 

1,161 

1 

1 

1 

18 

Area  No.  4-poorer  terrace 

:  20 

20 

40 

1,076 

1 

1 

1 

20 

xwo-mule  cotton  farms:  : 

Area  No.  1-better  upland  : 

35 

35 

70 

2,010 

2 

2 

2 

30 

Area  No.  2— poorer  unland 

34 

31 

65 

1,751 

2 

2 

2 

24 

Area  No.  3~ better  terrace: 

29 

31 

60 

1,774 

<c 

2 

2 

30. 

Area  No.  4— 'ooorer  terrace 

29 

31 

60 

1,655 

2 

2 

2 

24 
"f 

Owner  and  cropper  farms: 

50 

Area  No.  1— better  unland  i 

.  52 

68 

120 

3,015 

3 

3 

3 

Cotton  and  dairy  farms: 

Area  No.  1— better  upland 

:  35 

45 

80 

2,493 

2 

10 

2 

27 

Area  No.  2-poorer  upland 

:  28 

32 

60 

2,039 

2 

12 

2 

30 

Area  No.  3-better  terrace 

:  29 

41 

70 

2,325 

12 

2 

25 

Cotton  &  farm  cattle  farms: 

Area  No.  4~po:.rer  terrace 

:  29 

31 

60 

1,859 

2 

8 

2 

20 

Cotton  and  true1:  farms: 

Area  No.  3-ocoter  terrace 

\  19 

21 

40 

1,163 

1 

1 

1 

20 

General  farms: 

A~ea  No.  2-poorer  upland 

:  21 

19 

40 

1.145 

1 

2 

2 

24 

Area  No.  4-poorer  terrace 

:  19 

21 

40 

1,101 

1 

2 

2 

20 

1/  Includes  land,  buildings,  and  :  improvements,  exclusive  of  operator's  house. 
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There  is  little  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  land  used  for 
various  crops  in  any  of  the  types  except  on  the  general  type  of  farm  organiza- 
tion.    The  farmers  in  Washington  Parish  plant  only  about  one-fourth  of  their 
cropland  in  cotton  if  they  participate  in  the  AAA  program.     This,  except  for 
certain  minimum  snd  maximum  allotment  provisions,  generally  limits  the  pro- 
portion of  cropland  which  may  be  allotted  to  cotton.     Approximately  one-sixth 
of  the  cropland  on  the  general  frrms  is  in  cotton  compared  with  epproximately 
one-fourth  of  the  cropland  in  cotton  in  other  types.     A  larger  proportion  of 
the  cropland  on  these  general  farms  is  planted  to  corn  and  sweetpotatoes . 
These  crops  ere  used  primarily  for  livestock  feed  and  for  food. 

The  organization  of  the  owner-rnd-cropper  farm  is  usually  rather  similar 
to  the  one-mule  end  two-mule  cotton  farm  except  that  it  is  larger.     The  cropper 
usually  handles  most  of  the  cotton,  and  the  owner  raises  most  of  the  corn. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  cropper's  land  is  in  cotton,  whereas  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  owner's  l°nd  is  so  used. 

Yields  of  cotton  in  "Washington  Parish  generally  range  from  200  to  300 
pounds  per  acre.     Greater  variation  is  found  in  yields  between  areas  than 
between  systems,  but  yields  on  individual  farms  sh  :w  oven  wider  differences. 
The  average  cotton,  yields  are  approximately  60  pounds  higher  in  Areas  I  and 
III  than  in  Areas  II  and  IV.     A  variation  in  yield  essociEted  with  the  type 
and  size  of  farm  organization  is  also  found.     The  smaller  organizations,  such 
as  the  general  farms  and  the  one-mule  cotton  farms,  have  the  lowest  yields, 
whereas  the  two-mule  cotton-and-da iry  farms  have  the  highest. 

Corn  is  the  major  feed  crop  produced,  despite  low  and  uncertain  yields. 
This  has  resulted  because  (l)  feed  grain  is  needed,  and  (2)  corn  fits  into 
small  farm  economy  in  that  it  requires  no  equipment  additional  to  that  used 
for  cotton.     The  average  yield  of  corn  as  estim/ted  by  farmers,  wa s  approximately 
12  bushels  per  acre  in  Areas  I  ^nd  III,  and  11  bushels  per  .-ere  in  Arers  II  and 
IV.     The  yields  of  corn  and  other  crops  as  estimated  by  farmers  are  shown  in 
table  26. 


Inc ernes  from  Different  Types  of  Farm  Organization 

These  major  differences  in  the  org;  nize tions  of  farms  are  reflected  in  ; 
what  the  farm  family  gets  from  the  farm.     Ans lysis  of  each  farm  organization 
indicates  different  combinations  of  cr-p  and  livestock  enterprises,  varying 
yields  and  consequently  varying  quantities  of  products  f >r  market  and  home  use. 
The  incomes  from  various  types  of  ftrm  organizations  were  ascertained  by 
budgeting  the  normal  production  and  requirements  of  each  enterprise  on  the  basis 
of  542  enterprise  records  obtained  in  240  farm  interviews. 

Crop  yields  and  produc tien-reauir ement  data  were  obtained  for  cotton, 
corn,   sugar  cane,  peanuts,   sweetpotatoes,  soybeans,  cowpeas,  watermelons,  snap 
beans,  and  Irish  potatoes.     Production  end  requirement  data  on  cotton  rnd  corn 
wore  summarized  by  areas  and  normal  cotton  yields  were  also  ascertained  for 
each  major  system  from  AAA  records. 
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Livestock  production  and  requirement  data  were  obtained  for  work 
stock,  cattle,  hogs,  and  po  uifcry  (table  27).     In  analyzing  the  date  on  csttle, 
three  types  of  cows  were  recognized  -  dairy  cows,  family  cows,  and  farm  cows. 
Dairy  cows  ore  kept  by  farmers  selling  milk;  family  cows  are  kept  by  farmers 
for  home-use  milk  production;  farm  cow  herds,  are  kept  primarily  for  the 
production  of  calves  but  supply- the  farm  family  with  milk. 

The  farm  investment,  machinery,  and  fence  and  building  expenses  are 
not  associated  with  any  particular  enterprise  but  can  best  be  calculated  as 
over-all"  expense  (table  29).     The  first  three  of  these  are  a ssociated  with 
the  acreage  of  crops  and  cotton  land,  but  building  expense  varies  with  the  size 
and  type  of  farm  organization.     Interest  on  the  investment  is  calculated  at 
5  percent.     Farm  income  and  expenses  are  based  on  prices  received  rnd  p^id  by 
farmers  as  reported  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  for  District  No.  6, 
during  the  period  19  34-39,  and  MA  payments  at  the  1939  rate.     These  prices 
were  adjusted  to  local  corjevbions  where  necessary.     The  adjusted  prices  are 
shown  in  table  30.     As  farm  prices  change  incomes  of  the  different  farm 
organizations  may  be  compared  by  simply  substituting  the  new  prices. 

The  two  measures  of  frrm  incomes  used  in  this  analysis  were  family- 
labor  earnings  and  net  cash  income.     Family-labor  earnings  represent  the  value 
of  the  farm  production  sold  and  used  in  bhe  home,  minus  the  cash  expenses  of 
production,   depreciation  charges,  and  Interest  on  the  farm  investment.     It  is 
the  return  for  family  labor  and  management.     Net  cash  income  is  the  cash  farm 
income  minus  the  cash  expenses.     As  most  of  the  farmers  did  not  receive 
income  for  work  off  the  farm,  no  allowance  was  made  for  non-farm  income  in 
making  these  estimates. 

The  incomes  from  the  most  common  types  of  farm  organization  are  low. 
The  usual  family-labor  earnings  on  the  ".no-mule  general  and  one-mule  cotton 
farms  varies  from  $228  to  $351,  and  the  corresponding  net  cash  income  is  from 
#63  to  $202  (table  11).     Nearly  one-half  of  the  farms  in  Washington  Parish 
ere  of  these  two  types  of  farm  organizations.     Incomes  are  particularly  low 
in  the  poorer  areas.     In  Area  II,  for  example,  approximately  45  percent  of  the 
farms  are  either  of  the  on© -mule  cotton  or  general  type  of  organization.  Here 
the  family-labor  earnings  for  the  one-mule  cotton  farm  amounts  to  $299,  while 
that  of  the  usual  general  type  is  only  $228.     The  net  cash  incomes  amount  to 
$136  and  ^75,  respectively. 

The  return  for  family  labor  on  the  two-mule  cotton  farm  was  from  $53 
to  $102  higher  than  that  from,  the  one-mule  organization;  while  the  net  cash 
income  was  from  #68  to  $9.2  higher. 

The  family  labor  earnings  from  the  two-mule  cotton  farm  in  Area  I  is 
$405  as  compared  with  an  owner-family  labor  earnings  of  .^360  on  the  owner-and- 
cropper  farm.     The  net  cash  income  amounts  to  $290  and  $325,  respectively. 
It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that,  although  the  family  lab^r  earnings 
are  lower  on  the  owner-and-cropper  farm,  the  cash  incrme  is  higher.     The  large 
farm  ^nd  the  additional  investment  of  the  "wner  return  a  higher  gross  income, 
but  it  is  not  equivalent  to  interest  charges  of  5  percent.     Certain  advantages 
in  having  'cropper  labor  are  obvious  in  that  it  relieves  the  owner  of  some  of 
the  more  laborious  tasks  and  allows  him  to  draw  a  return  on  a  larger  investment. 
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The  family-labor  earnings  of  the  cropper  are  only  slightly  lower  than 
those  of  the  smell  owner  in  the  same  area.     The  share-cropper  in  Area  I  has  a 
larger  income  than  owner-operator s  of  one-mule  farms  in  the  poorer  areas  of 
the  parish.     In  appraising  his  status,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  he  has  practically  no  investment  from  which  to  get  supplemental  income  in 
the  form  of  interest.     Consequently,  his  net  c&sh  income  is  considerably  lower. 

Common  Supplemental  Enterprises  that  Increase  Income 

A  considerable  number  of  the  farmers  are  trying  to  increase  the  volume 
of  their  farm  business  by  establishing  supplemental  enterprises.     One  of  the 
common  methods  is  illustrated  by  the  cotton-*: nd-truck  farm  organization.  The 
one-mule  cotton-and-truck  farm  has  the  same  crop  acreage  and  approximately  the 
same  acreage  of  cotton  as  the  one-mule  cotton  farm  (table  10).     The  family- 
labor  earnings  from  the  cotton-and-truck  farm,  using  snap  beans  as  the  typical 
truck  crop,  in  Area  III  amounted  to  -^310.     This  is  $28  higher  than  the  family- 
labor  earnings  from  the  one-mule  cotton  farm  in  this  area. 

Farm  cattle  provide  another  enterprise  frequently  used  to  supplement 
the  cotton-and-corn  organization.     The  two-mule  cotton-and-f arm  cattle 
organization  in  Area  IV,  with  approximately  the  same  cropland  organization  as 
the  two -mule  cotton  farm,  produces  family  labor  earnings  of  $337,  and  a  net 
cash  income  of  ^217.     The  family  labor  earnings  are  * 2 7 ,  and  the  net  cash 
income  is  $38  higher  than  the  earnings  of  the  twu-mule  cotton  farm  in  Area  IV. 

The  addition  of  the  dairy  enterprise  seems  to  be  more  effective  in 
raising  farm  incomes  than  most  other  supplemental  enterprises.     The  cotton-and- 
dairy  fern  produces  a.  return  for  operator  and  family  labor  of  f»509  in  Area  I, 
^'424  in  Area  II,  and  #468  in  Area  III.     These  incomes  are  from  $70  to  $  IOC- 
higher  than  the  incomes  of  two-mule  cotton  farms  in  the  same  areas.  Two 
important  advantages  in  the  cott on-and-dairy  system  are  to  be  found  in  the 
utilization  of  idle  land  and  idle  time. 


Utilization  of  Pasture  Land 

Farms  with  a  dairy  or  beef  enterprise  make  better  use  of  their  feed  and 
hay  crops  and  are  better  able  to  utilize  the  n-.ncropland  on  their  farms  and  on 
the  ranges.     The  present  pasture  on  farms  is  not  fully  used,  except  on  the 
c ?tton~and-dairy  and  cotton-end-f arm  cattle  organizations  (table  12).  On 
these  forms,  the  pasture  requirements  are  much  in  excess    f  the  available 
posture  on  the  farm.     Under  present  open-range  conditions,  the  excess  pasture 
requirements  f  >r  cotton-rnd-cottle  farms  arc  generally   ;bt:ined  from  non-farm 
range  land  or  frr>m  neighboring  farms  that  have  a  surplus  of  wudland  pasture. 

The  effective  utilization  -of  otherwise  idle  labor  probably  provides  the 
chief  reason  for  the  significant  increase  in  income"  associated  with  the  cotton- 
and-dairy  organization.    VJhen  compared  with  the  two-mule  cotton  farm,  this- 
farming  system  utilizes  from  80  to  110  days  of  additional  time  of  the  operator 
and  his  family.    Where  farm  earnings  are  mainly  a  result  of  utilizing  every 
opportunity  for  employment  of  labor,  the  wrise  and  effective  use  of  the  time  of 
the  operator  and  family  labor  is  of  paramount  importance. 
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Table  12.-  Estimated  animal  unit  months  of  pasture  available  compared 
with  pasture  requirements  by  types  of  organizations, 
Washington  Parish  1_/ 

Area  : 

Animal  unit  months  of  pasture  2/ 

One-mule    :      Two-mule      :         Cotton       :  Owner 
cotton      :        cotton       :           and           :  and 
farms        :         farms        :     dairy  farms     :  cropper  farms 

Area  No.  1 

Available  : 
Needed 

Number               Number                 Number  Number 

48                   76                     88  131 
39                    48                    168  72 

Area  No.  2 
Available 
Needed 

;  General 
:          42                    70                     65  42 
:          39                    48                    198  39:- 

Area  No.  3 
Available 
Needed 

:                                                                             Cotton  and 
:  truck 

:          43                    65                      77  43 
:          24                    48                    198  24 

Area  No.  4 

Available 
Needed 

:                                                        Cotton  and 

farm  cattle  General 

:          43                    65                      63          .  43 
:          24                    48                    138  39 

1/  Includes  both  crop  and  non-croo  land. 


2/  As  used  in  this  analysis  the  term  animal  unit  months  of  pasture  refers  to 
the  amount  of  pasture  consumed  by  a  cow  or  equivalent  in  addition  to  the 
usual  amount  of  hay  and  concentrates  fed. 
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Labor  Requirements 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  various 
types  of  farm  organizations  utilize  the  available  labor  of  the  operator  and 
his  family.     On  the  mcst  common  types  of  farm  organizations  -  the  one-mule 
cotton  farms  and  the  general  farms  -  thu  farm  family  is  under -employed  through- 
out the  year.     (Fogs.  3  and  4).    Vihile  the  labor  requirements  of  the  same  type 
of  organization  varies  somewhat  in  different  areas,  the  chief  variation  is  in 
the  different  types  of  farm  organizations.     The  degree  to  which  these  farms 
provide  i'ull  employment  may  be  estimated  by  comparing  the  labor  required  under 
each  system  with  the  labor  available  from  r  family  labor  force  of  two  man 
equivalents.     Neither  the  one-mule  cotton  farm  nor  the  general  farm  provides 
full  employment  for  the  farm  family  during  any  month  of  the  year. 

The  two-mule  cotton  farms  and  the  cotton-and-truck  farms  provide  full 
employment  during  the  peak  seasons,  but  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  farm  work 
on  these  organizations  prevents  the  farmer  from  effectively  utilizing  his 
labor  throughout  the  year.     The  increase  in  labor  requirements  associated  with 
an  increased  acrea.ge  of  cotton  or  the  addition  of  a  truck  enterprise  is  con- 
centre ted  during  the  cultivating  end  picking  season  when  the  families  are 
already  fairly  well  employed.     Cotton  supplemented  with  farm  cattle  give  in- 
creased employment  throughout  the  year,  but  the  quantity  of  labor  spent  per 
head  of  farm  cattle  is  lower  than  for  dairy  cows.     The  usual  8-cow  herd  pro- 
vides approximately  48  days  of  employment.     The  labor  requirements  per  head  of 
dairy  cows  are  approximately  2-g-  times  as  great  as  per  head  of  farm  cattle. 

The  days  of  labor  required  on  the  usual  cotton  and  dairy  farm  are  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  days  of  labor  available  during  the  picking  and 
h  eing  season.     Consequently,  considerable  wage  labor  must  be  hired  or  the 
farmer  must  work  longer  hours  in  these  seasons.     During  the  remainder  of  the 
yet  r  the  labor  requirements  are  sufficient  to  keep  the  family  well  employed. 
The  addition  of  the  dairy  enterprise  provides  a  year-round  job,  enabling  the 
farmer  to  utilize  labor  which  would  otherwise  be  idle  during  the  slack  seasons. 

The  returns  per  day  spent  are  largest  on  the  one-mule  cotton  farm 
(table  11).     The  two-mule  cotton,  the  catton-r nd-dairy  and  the  cotton-and-f orm- 
cattle  organizations,  however,  yield  a  substantially  higher  income  by  utilizing 
more  days  of  labor  at  a  slightly  decreased  rate  per  day. 

(For  detailed  information  see  tables  28  and  31). 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.    39,95       BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Figure  3.  -  Labor  requirements  of  crop  and  livestock  enterprises  on  one-smile 
cotton,  cotton-and-truck  and  general  farm  organization,  Washington  Parish 


Figure  4.  -  labor  requirements  of  crop  and  livestock  enterprises  on  2-ssule 
cotton,  cotton-and-dairy  and  cotton-and-farm  cattle  organisations, 

Washington  Parish 
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ADJUSTMSNT  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  one-mule  cotton  or  general  type  of  farm  organization  as  it  is 
now  organized  is  too  small  to  employ  the  farm  family  fully  at  any  time. 
Labor  requirements  of  these  farms  are  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  available 
labor. 

The  farm  organization  which  is  large  enough  to  give  as  full  employment 
as  possible  has  a  much  better  chance  to  provide  more  things  for  the  improvement 
of  the  family  living.    An  adequate  sized  family  farm  has  been  defined  as  the 
size  of  farm  which  can  be  operated  with  the  farm  family  most  of  the  year,  using 
only  such  seasonal  labor  as  is  commonly  hired  in  the  area.    Because  of  the 
seasonal  nature  of  farm  work,  the  maximum  extent  of  cropland  that  can  be 
handled  by  a  family  tends  to  be  limited  by  the  labor  requirements  during  peak 
seasons.    The  size  of  farm  can  be  increased  cither  by  increasing  the  number  of 
acres  operated  or  by  intensifying  the  system  of  farming  to  include  enterprises 
which  use  the  land  more  intensively. 

Long-Tirne  Adjustments  in  Size 

From  the  long-time  standpoint  there  is  a  distinct  neod  for  increasing 
the  acreage  operated.     The  study  of  the  typical  farm  organizations  and  incomes 
indicates  that  while  the  returns  from  small  farms  can  be  increased  by  utilizing 
more  labor  on  the  same  acreage,  a  family-sized  farm  operated  under  the  same 
system  will  yield  a  larger  net  income.  It  is  also  apparent  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  two-mule  organizations  have  added  supplemental  enterprises. 

This  simply  means  that  if  the  one-mule  cotton  farmers  were  operating  a 
family-sized  cotton  farm,  and  similarly  the  one-mule  general  farmers  were 
operating  family-sized  general  farms,  their  incomes  would  be  materially  in- 
creased and  in  many  cases  they  could  adopt  alternatives  more  easily. 

The  two-mule  cotton  farm  organization  closely  approximates  a  family- 
sized  cotton  farm.     Since  the  crop  and  livestock  organization  is  about  the  same 
as  on  the  one-mule  cotton  farm,  the  difference  in  income  between  the  two  sizes 
of  farms  indicates  the  increase  in  income  that  the  farmer  can  expect  by  simply 
enlarging  the  size  of  the  unit.    In  Area  I,  the  family  labor  earnings  for  the 
one-and  two-mule  cotton  farms  are  $351  and  $405,  respectively;  in  Area  II,  they 
are  $299  and  $354;  in  Area  III,  they  are  $23?.  and  $384 j  while  in  Area  IV,  the 
family  labor  earnings  are  $222  and  $310.    The  net  cash  income  is  increased 
even  more,  amounting  to  approximately  $90  in  Areas  I,  II,  and  III,  and  $63  in 
Area  IV.     The  size  of  the  two-mule  cotton  farm  varies  from  29  acres  in  Areas 
III  and  IV,  to  34  acres  in  Area  II  and  35  acr.;s  in  Area  I.     If  it  is  assumed 
that  a  family-sized  cotton  farm  will  require  30  or  more  acres  of  cropland  in 
Washington  Parish,  then  556  or  over  one-half  of  the  cotton  farms  in  this  Parish 
are  too  small  to  employ  fully  the  farm  family.    The  proportion  of  the  cotton 
farms  that  are  less  than  30  acres  in  size  varies  from  approximately  one-third 
in  Area  I  to  more  than  one-half  of  thy  farms  in  Areas  II  and  III,  and  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  farms  in  Area  IV  (table  13). 


Table  13.-  Number  of  farm  operating  units  in  each  farming  area,  grouped 
by  acres  of  cropland  and  systems  of  farming, 
Washington  Parish,  1939 


Number  cf  1 

'?  nils 

to  til  : 

j  c;X  CGI. 

b  of  farms  with 

Area  and  systems  of 

:  Total: 

Less    :  30 

"to" 

:    Over  : 

Less  : 

30  to  : 

Over 

farming 

:  number: 

than    :  59, 

9 

:60  acres: 

than  : 

59.9  : 

60  acre 

:      of  : 

30  ?cres:acres  of 

.     of  '  : 

30  acres : 

acres  of: 

cf 

farms : 

cropland: cropland 

: cropland: 

cropland: 

cropland: 

croplan< 

Area  No.  1  : 

Total 

•  551 

209 

235 

107 

38 

43 

19 

uobuon  i 

3°4 

146 

161 

HI 

3o 

4.2 

20 

Cotton  and  cattle 

95 

27 

43 

25 

29 

45 

26 

Other  systems 

72 

36 

31 

5 

50 

43 

7 

Area  No.  2 

Total                  '  : 

756 

426 

263 

67 

56 

35 

9 

Cotton  : 

452 

251 

163 

38 

56 

36 

8 

L-ox/X/on  ana.  caouJLe 

!            7  J 

1  40 

38 ; 

15 

43 

41 

16 

General 

113 

69 

36 

8 

61 

32 

7 

Other  systems 

98 

66 

26 

6 

67 

27 

6 

Area  No.  3 

Total 

492 

270 

144 

78 

55 

29 

16 

Cotton 

305 

162 

93 

50 

53 

31 

16 

> 

!  17 

34 

27 

-LO 

43 

34 

23 

Cotton  and  truck 

38 

29 

6 

3 

76 

16 

8 

Other  systems 

70 

45 

18 

7 

64 

26 

10 

Area  No.  4 

Total 

:  353 

255 

80 

18 

72 

23 

5 

Cotton 

:  137 

97 

31 

9 

71 

23 

6 

Cotton  and  cattle 

26 

13 

3 

62 

31 

7 

General 

116 

86 

26 

4 

74 

22 

4 

Other  systems 

58 

46 

10 

2 

79 

17 

4 

All 

i  2,152 

1,160 

722 

270 

54 

33 

13 

1939  AAA  worksheets. 
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The  one-mule  general  farm,  is  too  small  for  an  adequate  family  unit. 
On  the  basis  of  the  labor  requirements  of  the  21-acre  general  farm  in  Area  II, 
it  was  estimated  that  it  would  reauire  approximately  36  acres  of  cropland 
farmed  under  this  system  to  utilize  a  labor  force  of  two  man-equivalents,  as- 
sumed to  be  available.    The  estimated  family-labor  earnings  on  the  family-sized 
general  farm  would  be  $139  higher  than  the  family-labor  earnings  on  the  usual 
general  farm  at  present.    Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  general  farm  organi- 
zations in  this  area  are  smaller  than  an  adequate-sized  family  farm.    In  Area  IV 
.approximately  30  acres  would  be  required  for  an  adequate-sized  unit,  and  about 
three-fourths  of  the  farm  units  are  below  30  crop  acres  in  size. 

370  Too  Many  Farms? 

A  general  increase  in  the  size  of  these  small  farms  raises  several 
problems.     Data  obtained  from  the  AAA  indicated  that  approximately  2,152  farm 
operating  units  were  in  Washington  Parish.    In  order  to  have  each  farm  family 
operating  a  small  cotton  or  general  farm  obtain  an  adequate- si zed  unit,  the  pre- 
sent crop  acreage  would  have  to  be  enlarged  by  approximately  12,000  acres  and 
the  cotton  acreage  by  about  3,000  acres.     Present  market  outlets  for  cotton 
would  seem  to  oreclude  any  such  general  adjustment  entailing  a  large  increase 
in  cotton  production  in  the  near  future.     If  on  the  other  hand,  present  crop 
acreage  is  not  enlarged,  only  1,782  operators  would  be  needed  (table  14).  This 
would  mean  a  displacement  of  370  farm  families.    In  order  to  effect  such  an  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  small  farms,  suitable  work  in  industry  or  In  new  farming 
areas  must  be  found.    This  change  must  necessarily  be  gradual,  and  must  be  pre- 
dicated upon  an  improvement  in  available  non-farm  employment  conditions. 

Alternatives  for  Present  Organizations 


Another  method  of  increasing  incomes  is  to  change  the  system  of  farming 
by  adding  enterprises  that  will  use  the  land  and  labor  more  intensively.  These 
supplemental  enterprises  include  dairying,  truck  crops,  farm  cattle,  and  woodland. 
The  description  of  the  important  types  of  farm  organizations  in  the  parish  has 
indicated  that  while  cotton  appears  to  be  the  most  profitable  single  enterprise 
for  a  part  of  the  land,  the  farmer  finds  it  necessary  to  add  supplementary  en- 
terprises in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  net  returns. 

On  One-Mule  Cotton  Farms 

Suggestions  are  now  offered  concerning  ways  and  means  by  which  the  usual 
one-mule  cotton  farms  can  be  reorganized  to  increase  the  farm  income  of  such  a 
farm  by  better  utilization  of  the  present  supply  of  land  and  labor.    In  reaching 
conclusions  as  to  the  best  combinations  of  crops  and  livestock  enterprises  for  a 
given  farm  organization  the  data  were  examined  for  the  different  farms  studied. 
The  examination  showed  that  some  organizations  were  capable  of  making  larger 
returns  than  others  for  similar  farm  resources.    With  these  facts  in  mind,  minor 
changes  were  made  in  the  better  organizations  until  a  combination  was  obtained 
which,  on  the  basis  of  normal  yields  and  prices,  would  result  in  the  largest  net 
returns  for  the  labor  of  the  farm  family. 
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Table  14.-  Present  number  of  farm  operators  in  Washington  Parish 
and  number  required  to  operate  2  sad  if  small  cotton  and  general 
farm.s  enlarged  to  an  adequate-sized  family  farm  \J 


Area 

Number  of  : 
:  families 
at  present 

;      Number  of  - 

operators  if 
:    small  farms 
:    increased  to 
:  adequate 
:      family  size 

:      Number  of 
:      operators  : 
:      tax  Vi'oiuci  : 
:    be  displaced 

:  Percentage 
of 

operators 
:  displaced 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

No.  1 — better 

upland  i 

551 

483 

68 

12 

No.  2 — poorer 
upland 

756 

612 

144 

19 

No.  3 — better 
terrace 

1  492 

420 

72 

15 

No.  4 — poorer 
terrace 

:  353 

267 

86 

24 

All  areas 

:  2,152 

1,782 

370 

17 

1/  All  cotton  and  general  farms  below  30  acres  considered  as  small  farms. 
Family-sized  cotton  farm  assumed  to  be  35  acres  of  cropland  in  Area  I, 
29  acres  in  Area  ill,  34  acres  in  .Area  II,  and  29  acres  in  Area  IV. 
Family-sized  general  farm  assumed  to  be  36  acres  in  Areas  I  and  II,  and 
31  acres  in  Areas  III  ana  IV. 
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The  dairy  enterprise  presents  one-  of  the  best  possibilities  in 
Washington  Parish  for  developing  a  supplemental  source  of  income.    The  present 
outlook  for  milk  and  dairy  products  is  favorable,  because  of  the  war  activity, 
which  is  increasing  consumer  purchasing  power.    The  dairy  enterprise  is  added 
to  the  farm  organisation  rather  than  substituted  for  a  part  of  the  cotton  en- 
terprise.   Cotton  returns  a  higher  income  per  acre  and  per  hour  although  under 
present  conditions  it  has  an  income  advantage  for  the  use  of  only  a  part  of  the 
land  and  labor  on  the  farm. 

Suggested  Cotton-and-Dai ry  System 

Although  the  dairy  enterprise  is  usually  located  on  the  larger  farms, 
several  of  the  one-mule  cotton  farmers  also  have  added  dairying.    To  show  the 
nature  of  such  an  adjustment  and  to  measure  its  effect  on  the  farm  income,  the 
one-mule  cotton  farm  organization  has  been  reorganized  and  a  supplemental  dairy 
enterprise  of  six  dairy  cows  has  been  added. 

That  the  one-mule  farm  may  partially  meet  the  increased  feed  needs,  the 
intensity  of  the  feed  production  should  be  increased.    A  herd  of  six  dairy  cows 
will  recuire  approximately  95  bushels  of  corn  or  corn  equivalent,  lg  tons  of 
hay,  3  tons  of  cottonseed  meal  and  3,200  pounds  of  dairy  feed.    In  view  of  the 
limited  acreage  and  unused  labor  on  tne  one-mule  cotton  farm,  part  of  the  feed 
supplies  should  be  met  by  growing  a  more  intensive  feed  crop  than  corn.  Data 
on  the  production  of  various  enterprises  in  the  Parish  indicate  that  sweet- 
potatoes  yielding  85  bushels  per  acre  produce  more  than  twice  as  much  feed  per 
acre  as  corn-    While  sweetpotatoes  cannot  be  kept  for  a  long  period,  farmer 
experience  indicates  that  at  least  2  acres  can  be  utilized  with  the  amount  of 
livestock  recommended  in  this  system.    There  appears  to  be  an  opportunity  for 
further  increase  in  the  feed  production  per  acre  by  the  use  of  improved  starch 
varieties  recently  developed.  6/  Farmers  producing  these  potatoes  in  a  similar 
area  in  Mississippi  commonly  obtain  200  bushels  to  the  acre. 

More  hay  will  be  needed  for  the  increased  livestock  even  with  present 
feeding  practices.    It  seems  advisable  also  to  increase  the  quantity  of  roughage 
fed  to  livestock  as  the  quantity  used  at  present  is  very  small.      On  the  basis 
of  the  normal  yield  of  hay  and  corn  in  Area  I,  lespedeza  hay  produces  more  feed 
per  acre  than  corn.    It  is  suggested  that  in  the  reorganized  system  the  hay 
consumption  for  the  dairy  cows  be  increased  from  l|  tons  to  2  3/4  tons.  This 
would  require  approximately  3  acres  of  lespedeza.    The  hay  should  be  sown  with 
a  winter  cover  crop,  such  as  oats.    On  the  basis  of  feeding  experiments  it  was 
assumed  that  the  extra  l£  tons  of  hay  would  replace  the  equivalent  of  20  bushels 
of  corn. 

The  additional  capital  requirements  are  another  obstacle  to  the  addition 
of  a  dairy  enterprise  on  the  one-mule  cotton  farm.    It  is  estimated  that  it  will 
recuire  the  expenditure  of  $100  in  cash  to  supplement  the  facilities  usually 
found  in  providing  a  cow  barn,  strainer  room,  and  well  pump  for  a  herd  of  six 
dairy  cows.    Approximately  $200  will  be  required  for  the  additional  cows.  In 


6/  Unpublished  data,  Horticultural  Research  Department,  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 
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addition,  the  increased  hay  acreage  will  reouire  the  use  of  mewing  and  raking 
equipment .    As  few  one-mule  farms  now  have  such  equipment,  arrangements  will 
need  to  be  made  to  secure  the  use  of  such  equipment,    Cooperative  loans  by  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  arc  designed  to  assist  farmers  who  need  such  equip- 
ment.   Under  this  system  a  loan  is  made  go  a  master  buyer  who  sublets  the  equip- 
ment to  a  group  of  neighbors  at  a  Custom  rate ,    In  t  '.is  budget,  hay  mowing  has 
been  considex'ed  a  cash  expense  at  the  usual  custom  rite. 

Income 

Table  15  presents  a  comparison  of  the  present  one-mule  cotton  farm  and 
income  with  the  suggested  cotton- and-dairy  farm  and  income.    Assuming  normal 
yields  and  prices  the  family-labor  earnings  from  the  cott on-and-dairy  organiza- 
tion is  |9A  higher  than  that  received  frcm  the  one-mule  cotton  organization. 
The  returns  per  day  spent  are  slightly  lower  but  the  cott on-and-dairy  organiza- 
tion utilizes  approximately  3  months  of  otherwise  idle  time.    The  net  cash  in- 
come would  be  increased  $104. 

In  this  analysis  it  was  assumed  that  the  price  of  market  milk  would  be 
$2.15.-   As  the  farmer  must  shin  for  2  full  months  at  class  3  prices,  ho  would 
receive  an  average  price  of  approximately  $2  per  hundred  during  the  first  year. 
With  a  price  of  $2  per  hundred  for  milk  the  family  labor  earnings  would  amount 
to  $421  or  an  increase  of  $70  in  the  family  labor  earnings  during  the  first  year 
of  shipping  milk. 

Figure  5  shows  the  normal  labor  requirements  for  crop  and  livestock 
enterprises  on  the  suggested  cott on- and- dairy  organization,  which  is  a  family 
farm.    The  labor  requirements  for  the  crop  and  livestock  enterprises  are  not 
distributed  evenly  throughout  the  year.    However,  a.  more  even  distribution  is 
desirable  only  if  the  increased  labor  will  bring  an  increased  family  income. 
The  addition  of  more  livestock  would  probably  bring  a  more  even  distribution- of 
labor.    But  more  livestock  would  necessitate  more  feed  crops  and  less  cotton, 
and  it  appears  questionable  whether  such  an  adjustment  would  increase  the  family 
income. 

On  many  of  the  one-mule  farms  the  increase  in  livestock  will  need  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  pasture  production  on  the  farm.    Pasture  im- 
provement has  developed  slowly  in  this  Parish  because  open  range  has  offered  a 
free,  if  inferior,  pasture. 

To  increase  pasture  production  the  present  woodland  pastures  must  be 
improved  and  managed.    Records  taken  from  27  farmers  in  this  Parish  who  have 
open  pastures  indicate  that  the  per  acre  carrying  capacity  of  these  pastures  is 
approximately  three  times  as  great  as  the  carrying  capacity  of  woodland  pasture. 
The  normal  carrying  capacity  of  woedland  pasture  was  estimated  to  be  one  cow 
to  7  acres  for  a  7-months  grazing  period,  while  the  normal  carrying  capacity  of 
improved  pastures  was  estimated  to  be  one  cow  to  each  2  acres.    A  survey  of  the 
common  methods  used  in  establishing  and  maintaining  pastures  on  16  of  these  farms 
indicated  that  these  methods  consisted  chiefly  of  keeping  the  brush  and  weeds 
out  of  the  pasture  together  with  some  seeding  of  grasses  and  In  a  few  instances 
the  application  of  basic  slag.    A  summary  of  these  practices  is  shown  in  table 
32. 
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Table  15.-  Farm  organization,  .^ncorne  and  expenses  of  one-mule  cotton  farm 
and  suggested  cotton-and-dairy  farm,  Area  I,  Washington  Parish 


Item  : 

Unit  : 

One-mule  ] 
cotton 

Suggested 
cotton  and 
dairy 

Total  land  in  farm  : 

Acre  : 

45 

45 

Tota.l  cropland  ; 

do,  : 

24 

24 

Investment  : 

Dollar  ; 

1,245 

1,672 

Crops:  ! 

Cotton  : 

Acre  ; 

6.0 

6.0 

Corn 

do.  : 

13.0 

11.3 

Sugarcane 

do. 

.5 

.5 

Peanuts  ! 

do,  : 

.6 

.6 

Sweetpotatoes  ! 

do.  J 

2.0 

Soybean  hay  j 

do. 

:  1.6 

Lespedeza  hay  : 

do. 

3.0 

Garden  ! 

do,  ! 

•  .6 

.6 

Idle  land 

:       do.  : 

1.7 

Livestock:  ' 

Works to ck  : 

Mumbe r 

1 

l 

Family  cows  : 

do. 

2 

Dairy  cows 

i  do. 

6 

Brood  sows 

do. 

:  1 

1 

Hens 

:  do. 

:  22 

36 

Farm  income  and  expense: 

Family  labor  earnings 

Dollar  : 

:  351 

445 

Net  cash  income 

:  do. 

:  202 

306 

Crop  receipts 

do. 

:  338 

316 

Livestock  receipts 

:  do. 

:  24 

405 

Cash  farm  expense 

:  do. 

:  160 

415 

Value  of  products  used  in 

home 

:  do. 

:  253 

265 

Interest  on  investment 

:  do. 

:  68 

84 

Noncash  costs 

:  do. 

:  36 

42 

Returns  per  day  spent  1/ 

:  do. 

:  1.51 

1.41 

Days  required 

:  Number 

:  187 

267 

1/  See  footnote  2,  table  11. 
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Figure  5.  -  Man  labor  distribution  on  suggested  one-mule  cotton-and-dairy  fans 
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Good  pastures  are  important  in  the  establishment  of  a  dairy  enterprise. 
Most  of  the  dairy  farms  now  depend  on  open  range  land,  but  such  land  provides 
an  inferior  pasture  and  further  increases  in  the  number  of  15. ve stock  in  many 
localities  will  need  uc  oe  accompanied  by  increased  pasture  production  on  the 
farm.    In  Area  I,  a  tabulation  of  the  AAA  worksheets  indicated  that  9  of  the 
55  cotton-and-dairy  farmers  have  some  fenced  non-crop  pasture  at  present, 
Approximately  60  percent  of  the  non-cropland  on  these  farms  was  in  fenced  open 
pasture. 

The  amount  cf  such  pasture-improvement  work  will  depend  on  the  particu- 
lar physical  and  economic  circumstances.    On  many  of  these  farms  only  a  part 
of  the  non- cropland  is  suitable  for  pasture.    The  normal  cash  costs  for  estab- 
lishing the  type  of  improved  pastures  now  being  used  may  be  illustrated  by  as- 
suming that  60  percent  of  the  non-cropland  on  the  reorganized  cotton-and-dairy 
farm  would  be  suitable  for  pasture.    This  would  amount  to  12  acres  and  would, 
at  normal  yields,  provide  sufficient  pasture  for  the  cows  in  milk.    Open  range 
would  need  to  be  utilized  for  other  livestock.     The  cash  cost  for  the  normal 
rates  of  seeding  would,  amount  to  $36  and  fencing  to  approximately  $60  for  the 
12  acres.    If  kCO  pounds  of  basic  slag  is  used  the  cost  would  amount  to  $24. 
Assuming  this  investment  would  last  ever  a  10-year  period  this  would  amount  to 
an  average  cost  of  about  $12  per  year. 

The  farm  woodland  at  present  serves  two  purposes  -  wood  production  and 
pasture.    To  increase  pasture  production,  it  is  necessary  to  clear  part  of  the 
land  of  brush  and  timber.    The  wood  from  the  cleared  land  together  with  that 
from  the  acreage  left  in  woodland  would  supply  the  farm  and  family  needs  for 
about  4  years.    After  that  arrangement  would  nave  to  be  made  to  get  part  of  the 
needed  wood  elsewhere,  either  by  purchase,  arrangements  to  cut  on  neighboring 
farms  where  wood  supply  is  adequate,  or  by  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  woodland 
to  supply  home  needs  and  provide  a  supplemental  farm  enterprise.    The  feasibility 
of  such  a.  purchase  will  be  discussed  later.     If  the  farmer  arranges  to  cut  wood 
on  neighboring  farms,  the  usual  cost  of  wood  on  the  stump  5.s  50  cents  per  cord. 
On  this  basis,  an  annual  expense  of  about  $2  would  be  reouired  to  replace  the 
wood  now  cut  from  the  acreage  that  would  be  cleared  of  brush  and  trees. 

Suggested  Cotton,  Supplemental  Livestock,  and  Truck 

In  Areas  III  and  IV  the  present  livestock  numbers  are  inadequate  to  pro- 
vide products  needed,  for  home  use.    For  example,  in  Area  III  only  slightly  over 
one- third  of  the  one-mule  cotton  farms  had  more  than  one  cow.    When  livestock 
enterprises  are  undertaken  rtith  previously  unused  labor  and  unused  or  under- 
utilised land,  they  add  materially  to  the  family  living.    Study  of  the  one-mule 
cotton  organizations  now  in  Area  III  indicates  that  the  cropland  not  now  in 
cotton  can,  if  properly  organized,  produce  enough  feed  for  3  cows,  2  sows  and 
30  chickens.    The  products  of  this  livestock  would  greatly  increase  the  level 
of  living  on  these  cotton  farms. 

In  addition,  2  acres- of  snap  beans,  watermelons,  or  Irish  potatoes  could 
be  raised  for  sale.    Snap  beans  are  sold  to  the  canning  factory  at  Franklinton 
and  to  truckers;  Irish  potatoes  and  watermelons  are  sold  locally  and  later  go 
to  New  Orleans.     Irish  potatoes  and  snap  beans  are  harvested  in  May  or  early 
June.    The  land  can  then  be  used  for  late  corn,  sweetpotatoes,  or  hay.  Water- 
melons are  not  harvested  until  July,  but  peas  are  often  planted  at  the  last 
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cultivation,  so  the  farmer  can  get  a  hay  crop  following  the  melons.  Sweetpota- 
toes  are  sometimes  grown  as  a  truck  crop,  but  market  possibilities  appear  to  be 
limited.    The  yields  and  prices  of  truck  crops  are  variable,  but  as  the  crop 
can  be  grown  on  the  one-mule  cotton  farm  with  little  hired  labor  and  without 
taking  the  land  out  of  feed  production,  the  expenses  of  production  are  limited 
chiefly  to  seed  and  fertilizer  expense..  Table  16  shows  the  estimated  per  acre 
normal  returns  above  cash  costs  for  beans,  potatoes,  and  watermelons.    In  this 
analysis,  beans  were  valued  at  $35  per  ton,  watermelons  at  $.06  per  melon,  and 
Irish  potatoes  at  $1  per  100  pounds.     At  these  prices  watermelons  produce  the 
largest  returns  per  acre,  and  snap  beans  the  lowest.    However,  the  yields  and 
prices  are  continually  varying  for  trucK  crops  so  tnat  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  difference  in  returns.    As  prospects  change  new  estimates  should  be 
used  in  analyzing  the  profitableness  of  these  enterprises. 

Table  16.-    Truck  crops:    Estimated  production,  gross  receipts,  variable  cash 

expenses  and  net  returns  for  labor,  per  acre,  Washington  Parish 

:  •  : :  Irish 


Item  : 

Snap  beans 

:  Watermelons 

:  potatoes 

Tons 

Number 

Pounds 

Production 

:  0.92.5 

1/500 

4,500 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Gross  income 

:  32.37 

30.00 

45.00 

Variable  cash  costs  2/  • 

16.22 

11.25 

27.80 

Met  cash  returns  : 

16.15 

18.75 

17.20 

1/  Salable  it- e. Ions. 

2/  Expenses  for  seed,  fertilizer,  spray  materials,  sacks,  and  for  bean 
picking  hired. 


In^ setting  up  the  suggested  organization  for  the  one-mule  cotton  farm 
in^Area  III,  snap  beans  have  been  used.    The  organization  and  returns  would  be 
slightly  different  with  other  crops  but  it  was  thought  that  snap  beans  would  pro- 
vice-  a   son-mon  and  representative  truck  crop.    Watermelons  and  Irish  potatoes  may 
be  budgeted  as  an  alternative  with 'the  material  provided  in  table  26.    Two  acres 
of  sweetpotatoes  are  planted  on  the  land  following  the  snap  beans  for  use  as 
livestock  feed. 

The  family-labor  earnings  from  the  one-mule  cotton  farm  in  Area  III  can 
be  increased  $98  by  adding  supplemental  livestock  and  snap  beans  (table  17).  A 
substantial  part  of  this  increase  in  income  comes  from  the  increase  in  milk  and 
poultry  products  for  home  use.    The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  products  used 
in  the  home  amounts  to  $45.    The  increase  in  net  cash  income  amounts  to  $59. 
The  increase  in  income  assumes  normal  prices  for  livestock  and  beans.    If  the 
farmer  receives  only  $25  per  ton  for  beans  instead  of  $35,  the  increase  in  family- 
labor  earnings  would  amount  to  $80,  and  the  increase  in  net  cash  income,  $41. 
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Table  17.-  Farm  organization,  income  and  expenses  of  one-mule  cotton  farm 
and  suggested  cotton,  supplemental  livestock,  and  truck 
organization,  Area  III,  Washington  Parish 


_  ,  

 , — 

  •  — 

Suggested 

One-mule  J 

cotton, 

Item  : 

Unit  : 

cotton  : 

supplemental 

farm  : 

livestock  and 

 .  . — : 

 : 

Q  "M  D  T\     Vi^O  T*l  Q      "Pa  "TTTl     1  / 

Olldp    Uc:cilio    x  ctlJiL  X/ 

TfyhsH    "1  ^nH   in  f* avm  • 

1 V  uaJ.     XClXiV_A     ~Li  I    X  CLl  ill  • 

AD 

AO 

iDljdl    UI  OpXcUlU  ; 

uO.  ; 

1  Q 

-1-7 

-L7 

T  rnrp  cj4"  r"n  pnj"  « 

_L  i I  V  \^  O  On.H-.-i  1  O  i 

JJUXXcil  ■ 

X  ,  1U1 

Crops:  ; 

Cotton  : 

Acre  : 

5.2 

5.2 

Corn  : 

do.  : 

10.7 

9.0 

Snap  Deans  j 

An  < 
QO»  ■ 

9/00 

X'iftrf^  prnnf  it  ado  ' 

UO.  , 

c 
»  \> 

ooyoecan  nay 

•             Ar\  i 

QO,  ; 

1 

•  4 

Is? 

Garden 

do,  : 

.7 

.8 

Idle  land 

do.  : 

1.5 

Livestock: 

j 

i 

i  X 

1 
X 

flow  <=! 

1 

»  X 

j 

Xl  vJtJU.  oUVvo 

•  do 

I  UUg 

1 

0 

>       Lie . 

i  xo 

30 

raiiii  xncome  ana  expense: 

rami-Ly  .Labor  earnings 

;  uoxxar 

■  '  ofto 

■  <cc«c 

J50U 

rjco  cdoxi  xnuonie 

1  AO 

.                  XU  7 

<c<co 

Crop  receipts 

s  do. 

:  249 

291 

r\r, 

»  Xi+ 

Cash  farm  expense 

:  do. 

:  94 

147 

Value  of  products  used  in 

home 

:  do. 

:  204 

249 

Interest  on  investment 

:  do. 

:         "  58  , 

63 

Noncash  costs 

:  do. 

:  33 

34 

Returns  per  day  spent  3/ 

r  do. 

:  1.36 

1.38 

Days  required 

:  Number 

:  14? 

213 

1/  Cotton  yield  on  this  organization  assumed  to  be  lowered  15  pounds  per  acre 


because  of  the  competition  of  snap  beans  with  cotton  for  the  use  of  the 
best  land. 

2/  Followed  by  sweetpotatoes  for  livestock  feed. 
3/  See  footnote  2,  table  11. 
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Truck  crops  cannot  be  thought  of  as  a  substitute  for  cotton  in  this 
Parish  because  the  yields  and  prices  are  continually  varying,  and  the  net  re- 
turns per  acre  are  lower  than  for  cottone    In  contrast  to  the  livestock  enter- 
prises, truck  crops  have  the  disadvantage  of  massing  the  farmer's  work  during 
the  hoeing  and  chopping  season (Fig.  6).     However,  the  number  of  livestock  that 
can  be  cared  for  with  the  present  acreage  of  feed  and  cropland  pasture  is 
limited,  and  truck  crops  enable  the  farmer  who  has  a  surplus  of  labor  to  utilize 
his  idle  time  with  a  minimum  of  capital  investment,, 

Suggested  Two-Mule  General  Farms 

In  some  areas  in  Washington  Parish  there  is  a  chance  to  increase  the 
size  of  unit  by  clearing  additional  land  which  is  suitable  for  cultivation. 
Such  land  may  come  from  two  sources:     (l)  land  already  in  farms  but  not  used 
for  crops;  (2)  land  not  now  in  farms. 

A  considerable  amount  of  non-crop  and  idle  farm  land  in  the  area  is 
suitable  for  cultivation,  but  it  is  generally  located  on  the  larger  farms. 
Farmers  interviewed  in  regard  to  the  character  of  their  land  indicated  that  an 
average  of  27  percent  of  their  non-cropland  was  as  good  as  present  crop  acreage. 
Small  farms  that  have  an  acreage  of  non-cropland  or  are  located  adjacent  to 
potentially  good  cropland  may  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  an  economic-sized 
unit.    Areas  II  and  IV  have  considerable  acreages  not  now  in  farms  which  can 
be  bought  to  enlarge  the  farm  unit.    The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  now  pre- 
paring a  land-use-capability  map  of  the  parish  which  should  be  a  valuable  aid 
in  selecting  land  suited  for  crop  production. 

The  addition  of  new  cropland  to  the  farm  unit  may  necessitate  a  change 
in  the  system  of  farming  unless  the  cotton  acreage  is  increased.    Under  the 
present  AAA  program,  new  cropland  of  this  sort  generally  will  increase  the  far- 
mer's cotton  allotment  only  when  his  planted  plus  diverted  acreage  in  one  of 
the  last  3  years  has  been  larger  than  his  present  cotton  allotment.  However, 
other  factors  such  as  the  parish  allotment  from  year  to  year  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  cotton  acreage  in  the  parish  are  taken  into  consideration.    Whether  the 
farmer  can  afford  to  enlarge  his  unit  by  bringing  new  land  into  cultivation  in 
this  event  will  depend  on  the  value  of  this  land  for  increased  livestock  produc- 
tion.    Table  13  presents  a  comparison  of  the  incomes  of  one-mule  cotton  and 
family-sized  general  farm  organizations  in  Area  II.    The  family-sized  general 
farm  has  the  same  acreage  in  cotton  as  the  one-mule  cotton  farm..    The  additional 
land  is  devoted  to  corn  and  feed  crops  for  livestock  production. 

A  labor  force  of  two  man-equivalents  could  operate  a  3o-acre  general 
farm  in  Area  II.     Table  18  presents  the  present  organization  and  income  of  the 
onei-nule  cotton  farm  and  the  suggested  organization  and  income  of  a  family-sized 
36-acre  general  farm,    The  suggested  family-sized  general  farm  includes  6  acres 
of  cotton,  23  acres'of  corn,  3.7  acres  of  lespedeza  hay,  1  acre  each  of  sweet 
potatoes  and  peanuts,  one-half  acre  of  sugar  cane  and  the  same  garden  acreage 
as  on  general  farms.     The  increase  in  feed  production  would  enable  the  farmer 
to  keep  3  sows,    5  cows  and  .50  hens.     At  normal  prices  and  production  rates  the 
increase  in  crop  and  livestock  production  would  increase  the  family  labor 
earnings    from  &2^9  to  -367.    The  net  cash  income  would  be  increased  from  $136 
to  $219.    The  labor  requirements  of  this  system  are  more  evenly  distributed  and 
the  organization  utilizes  a  much  larger  amount  of  labor  than  the  one-mule  cotton 
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Table  18.-  Farm  organization,  income  and  expenses  of  present  one-mule 


cotton  farm' and 

suggested 

txvo-muj  e  general 

farm, 

Area 

II,  Washington  Parish 

 .  

:        On,.  — mule  : 

Suggested 

Item 

:  Unit 

:         cotton  : 

two-mu]  e 

:          farm  : 

gene  mi  farm 

Total  land  in  farm 

:  Acre 

:  40 

70 

Total  cropland 

:  do. 

:  24 

j?o 

Investment                                    '  : 

Dollar 

i  1,191 

1,990 

Crops:  : 

Cotton  ! 

Acre  : 

6.0 

6.0 

Corn    •  : 

do.  : 

12.8 

23.0 

Sugarcane  : 

!  do. 

'                         •  3 

.5 

Sweetpotatces  : 

do.  : 

.3 

1.0 

Soybean  hay  : 

!        do .  : 

1  0 
1.<C 

Lespedeza  hay  : 

do.  : 

( 

Peanuts 

:  do. 

.3 

1.0 

Garden  : 

do. 

!  .6 

.  O 

Idle  land  : 

do. 

:  2.5 

Livestock:  : 

Works tock 

:    Number  : 

1 

2 

Family  cows  ; 

do. 

2 

F'arrn  cows  : 

do. 

:  — 

5 

Brood  sows  : 

do. 

1 

3 

Hens 

:  do. 

:  24 

50 

Farm  income  and  expense:  ! 

Family  labor  earnings 

:  Dollar 

:  299 

367 

Net  cash  income 

:  do. 

:  136 

219 

Crop  receipts  ! 

1  do. 

:  252 

276 

Livestock  receipts 

:  do. 

:  25 

167 

Cash  farm  expense 

:  do. 

:  141 

224 

Value  of  products  used  in 

home 

:  do. 

:  258 

299 

Interest  on  investment  : 

:  do. 

;  60 

100 

Noncash  costs 

:  do. 

t  35 

51 

Returns  per  day  spent  1/ 

:.  do. 

:  1.32 

1.02 

Days  required  : 

Number 

:  149 

270 

1/LSee  footnote  2,  table  11. 
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farm  (fig.  7).    The  returns  per  day  spent  would  be  less,  but  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  days  of-  labor  that  could  be  spent  on  farm  work  would  increase 
the  family  labor  earnings. 

The  cash  income  of  the  family-sized  general  farm  is  $83  larger,  and 
the  family  labor  earnings  are  $68  larger  than  the  corresponding  returns  on  the 
one-mule  cotton  farm.    The  increase  in  labor  earnings  is  not  so  large  as  the 
increase  in  net  cash  income  because  the  increase  in  interest  charges  and  non- 
cash costs  more  than  offset  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  products  used  in 
the  home.    The  increase  in  family-labor  earnings  indicates,  however,  that  the 
purchase  of  additional  land  for  diversification,  even  at  present  prices  and 
interest  rates,  would  result  in  a  nigher  income.    When  the  income  from  the  sug- 
gested family-sized  general  farm  is  compared  with  the  income  of  the  usual  two- 
mule  cotton  farm  (table  11)  it  is  evident  that  although  the  :  net  cash  income  is 
somewhat  lower,  the  value  of  home-use  products  are  higher  than  that  received 
from  the  cotton  farm,  and  the  family-labor  earnings  are  about  the  same. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  analysis  assumes  the  usual  live- 
stock management,  and  prices  prevailing  for  the  period  1934-39.    If  the  farmer 
institutes  better  livestock  practices  or  if  farm  prices  for  livestock  increase 
relative  to  cotton,  the  advantage  of  the  diversified  farm  organization  would  be 
enhanced.    If  market  facilities  can  be  provided  expansion  in  the  peanut  acreage 
might  provide  an  additional  opportunity  for  increased  income  during  the  war  peri 

In  view  of  the  desirability  of  increasing  farm  incomes  without  increas- 
ing the  production  of  cotton,  consideration  might  be  given  to  providing  Federal 
loans  at  very  low  interest  rates  for  the  purchase  and  development  of  additional 
land  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  small-owner  farms.    Under  such  an  arrange- 
ment provision  might  be.  made  that  the  additional  cropland  would  not  be  used  for 
cotton.    Such  loans  should  provide  for  buying  the  land,  for  the  cost  of  material 
used,  and  for  the  value  of  the  labor  needed  to  develop  the  land.     Although  the 
labor  must  be  provided  by  the  farmer  and  his  family,  they  would  need  a  source 
of  income  while  the  land  is  being  developed.    Loans  of  this  type  would  be  made 
with  the  full  recognition  that  losses  would  be  incurred  in  many  instances.  In 
the  most  distressed  situations,  it  might  be  necessary  to  limit  the  loan  to  the 
estimated  repayment  capacity  of  the  farm  and  to  extend  any  additional  fund  on 
the  basis  of  a  work  agreement  grant. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  nature  of  such  a  change  in  farming,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  measure  the  effects  on  the  areas  concerned.      If  all  of  the  one-mule 
cotton  farms  in  Areas  II  and.  IV  enlarged  the  farm  unit  and  established  a  family- 
sized  general  organization,  this  would  require  the  purchase  of  approximately 
10,000  acres  of  land  of  which  4,000  acres  should  be  suitable  for  cultivation. 
On  the  basis  of  the  income  difference  between  the  one-mule  cotton  and  the 
family-sized  general  farm  organizations  in  Area  II,  this  would  result  in  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  $25,000  in  the  net  cash  income.    At  present  interest 
rates,  the  increase  in  f amily-labcr  earnings  would  amount  to  about  $21,000  per 
year.     If  the  farmer  had  the  necessary  capital,  no  interest  deductions  would  be 
necessary  and  the  family-labor  earnings  would  be  increased  approximately 
$33,000.    Under  this  situation  the  family-labor  earnings  of  each  farm  family 
would  be  increased  approximately  $110  instead  of  $68. 


Figire  7.  -  Man  labor  distribution  an  suggested  fawLly-sised  general  fan 
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On  One -Mule  General  Parens 


Of  all  the  farms  in  Washington  Parish,  1$  percent j  or  3-0  farms,  were 
classified  as  general  farms;  approximately  two-thirds  of  these  had  less  than 
30  crop  acres.     Incomes  on  small  general  farms  are  very  low  (table  11).  These 
farms  not  only  utilize  a  small  amount  of  labor  but  tn°y  also  return  less  for 
each  day  of  work  done. 

An  extensive  system  of  farming  on  a  very  limited  acreage  means  an  in- 
efficient use  of  labor  and  low  incomes.    With  only  one-sixth  of  the  cropland 
in  cotton,  most  of  the  farm  Income  must  be  obtained  from  livestock,  but  the 
16  to  18  acres  of  cropland- available  for  feed  production  is  insufficient  to 
provide  for  a  sizable  livestock  enterprise.    Thus  the  farm  organisation  has 
neither  a  sizable  intensive  foundation  enterprise,  such  as  cotton,  nor  suffi- 
cient acreage  for  an  important  supplemental  enterprise.    Truck  crops  have  pos- 
sibilities as  a  supplemental  enterprise,  and  during  the  war  period  an  expansion 
in  thy  peanut  acreage  would  appear  to  be  profitable,  but  the  large  fluctuations 
occurring  in  yields  and  prices  prevent  these  crops  from  providing  a  firm 
foundation  enterprise*    If  the  present  system  of  general  farming  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed, these  farms  should  be  increased  in  size  in  order  that  these  farmers  may 
get  incomes  comparable  with  those  of  otner  farmers  in  the  area. 

In  Area  II,  shifting  from  a  one-mule  general  farm,  to  family-sized 
general  farm  would  increase  the  family-labor  earnings  from  $228  to  $367 
(table  19).     The  net  cash  income  would  be  increased  from  $75  to  $219.    The  in- 
come of  such  a  farm  could  be  further  increased  by  several  methods,  such  as 
improvements  in  livestock  practices,  establishment  of  a  more  intensive  enter- 
prise such  as  dairying,  or  the  management  of  farm  woodlands. 

Shifting  to  the  two-mule  general  organization  would  raise  the  usual 
size  of  farm  In  Area  II  from  21  to  36  acres.     A  similar  adjustment  in  Area  IV 
would  raise  the  usual  size  of  farm  from  19  to  31  acres. 


Table  19.-  Organization,  income,  and  labor  requirements  of  one-mule  general 
farm  and  family-sized  general  farm,  Washington  Parish 


Item 


Total  cropland 
Total  farm  land 
Cotton 

Net  cash  income 
Family  labor  earnings 
Labor  requirements 


Unit 


Acre 
do. 
do. 
Dollar 
do. 
Day 


One-mux e 
general 
farm 


21.0 
40.0 
3.3 
75 

228 

149 


Family- si zed 
general 
farm 


36.0 
70.0 
6.0 

219 
367 
270 
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Two-IJule  Cotton  Farms 

Two  adjustments  which  fit  in  well  with  the  organisation  of  the 
two-mule  cotton  farm  have  be^n  discussed  in  the  description  of  the  present 
situation,  that  is,  the  addition  of  a  farm  cattle  enterprise  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a  dairy  enterprise.    The  estimated  family-labor  earnings  of  the 
two-mule  cotton-and-oairy  organizations  in  4i'eas  I,  II,  and  III  are  from 
$70  to  $104  higner  than  the  two-mule  cotton  organizations  in  the  same  areas, 
The  net  cash  incomes  are  increased  from  ^96  to  $14? *    In  Area  IV  the  esti- 
mated family-labor  earnings  of  a  two-mule  cotton  farm  amount  to  $310  and 
the  net  cash  income  to  $179,  while  the  family-labor  earnings  of  the  two- 
mule  cotton-and-cattle  farm  amount  to  &337  and  the  net  cash  income  to  $217. 

Certain  modifications  of  the  present  cotton- and-d.a riy  and  cotton- 
and-farm  cattle  organizations  might  be  suggested  to  increase  the  incomes  of 
these  farms.    They  would  include  such  suggestions  as  the  increase  in  hay 
acreage,  (the  use  of  a  hay  crop  such  as  lespedeza  will  not  compete  directly 
with  cotton  for  the  use  of  the  farmer's  time),  pasture  improvement,  and  the 
increase  in  the  feed  production  of  the  farm.    The  present  organizations, 
however,  indicate  the  major  adjustments  that  would  occur  and  the  effect  on 
the  income  of  the  farm  family. 

Another  alternative  which  fits  in  well  with  the  usual  organization  of 
two-mule  cotton  farms  is  the  improvement  and  management  of  farm  woodlands. 
Since  this  would  generally  compete  with  any  plan  for  the  use  of  the  non-crop 
farm  land,  and  for  enlarging  livestock  enterprises,  information  is  needed  on 
the  income  possibilities  of  farm  woodlands. 


I 
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Extra  Dollars  from  Farm  Forests 

In  Washington  Parish,  practically  every  farm  has  its  woodland.  An 
annual  crop  of  fence  posts,  fuel  wood,  and  an  occasional  crop  of  sawlogs  and 
puipwood  are  harvested  from  this  woodland.     The  woodland  is  a  part  of' the  .  ■■ 
farm  acreage  and  as  such  it  is  a  part  of  the  farm  investment.    Family  labor, 
mules,  wagons,  axes,  and  minor  tools  suitable  for  other  farm  enterprises  are 
used  part  of  the  time  in  harvesting  woodland  crops.    Farm  forestry  is, 
therefore,  one  of  several  enterprises  on  the  usual  farm,  but  is  now  a  minor 
one.    Before  the  farmer  willingly  develops  forestry  into  a  major  farm  enter- 
prise he  must  be  convinced  that  better  management  of  farm  woodland  will  pro- 
duce a  higher  net  farm  income.    He  is  further  interested  in  knowing  the  demand 
upon  his  time,  both  as  to  total  time  and  seasons  when  work  can  be  done.  The 
purpose  of  the  study  reported  here  was  to  appraise  the  present  and  potential 
contribution  of  farm  woodland  to  the  farm,  economy. 

Present  Woodland  Situation 

Although  Washington  Parish  is  generally  considered  as  part  of  the 
longleaf  pine  region,  on  only  a  few  of  the  farm  woodlands  studied  was  long- 
leaf  pine  the  predominant  species.    The  predominating  type  was  loblolly  pine 
and  hardwoods  with  scattered  trees  of  shortleaf  and  longleaf  pine.  Further- 
more, as  longleaf  pine  does  not  naturally  restock  so  prolifically  as  loblolly 
pine,  loblolly  is  quite  generally  replacing  the  longleaf,  even  on  tracts  which 
originally  bore  practically  pure  stands  of  virgin  longleaf  timber.  Because 
loblolly  pine-hardwoods  is  the  predominant  type,  and  because  of  the  limited 
nature  of  this  study,  the  results  given  here  are  confined  to  this  particular 
type. 

The  farm  woodlands  in  this  Parish  are  generally  of  small  acreage.  The 
AAA  records  show  that  39  percent  of  the  farms  have  less  than  20  acres  in  other 
lands,  which  includes  woodlands,  open  pasture,  and  wasteland.    These  records 
also  show  that  an  additional  22  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  parish  have  from 
20  to  39  acres  in  other  land.    The  usual  one-mule  cotton  farm  has  20  acres  of 
other  land,  and  the  usual  two-mule  cotton  farm  has  32  acres  of  other  land. 
Inventories  of  farm  woodlands  showed  that  on  the  one-mule  farm  15  of  the  20 
acres  of  other  land  were  in  woods,  and  on  the  two-mule  farms  2$  of  the  32 
acres  of  other  land  were  in  woods. 

The  farm  woodlands  are  generally  understocked  with  trees  of  good  quality, 
and,  in  many  cases,  are  overstocked  with  trees  of  poor  quality.    As  a  rule, 
farm  woodlands  are  over cut,  overgrazed,  and  burned.    Present  cutting  practices, 
the  small  extent  of  woodland,  and  the  heavy  drain  for  fuel  wood  and  fence  posts 
are  largely  responsible  for  this  poor  condition.      Moreover,  the  small  owner 
is  sometimes  hard  pushed  for  an  extra  income  because  of  crop  failure  and  so 
imposes  a  heavy  toll  on  the  woods.    On  a  small  farm,  grazing  Is  often  heavy 
and  fire  is  sometimes  used  to  get  rid  of  the  underbrush  so  the  grass  will  im- 
prove.   In  spite  of  mistreatment,  the  usual  farm  woodland  has  succeeded  in  re- 
stocking itself  with  young  growth,  which,  if  properly  managed  will  supply  cur- 
rent farm  needs  and  yield  a  gradually  increasing  volume  of  salable  material. 
A  small  percentage  of  farm  woodlands  have  been  well  managed  and  now  contain 
well-stocked  stands  that  can  yield  a  considerable  immediate  income.    Table  20 
gives  the  average  stand  for  the  usual  farm  woodland,  including  all  except  the 
best  10  percent,  and  for  the  best  10  percent  of  all  stands.    This  table  shows 
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by  diameter  classes  the  number  of  good  trees  (potential  saw-timber  trees)  and 
the  number  of  poor  trees,  which  should  be  utilized  for  pulpwood,  fuel  wood 
or  other  low-quality  products.    Attention  is  called  to  the  significant  pre- 
dominance of  unprofitable  hardwoods  in  the  usual  stand  that  has  resulted  from 
years  of  poor  cutting  practices.    The  stand  representing  the  best  10  percent 
is  a  good  example  of  what  the  usual  woodland  can  be  built  up  to  if  good 
forestry  is  practiced  for  some  years. 

Forest  Products  Used  and  Sold 

A  survey  of  the  farms  showed  that  about  9.6  cords  of  fuel  wood  are 
used  annually  on  the  usual  one-mule  cotton  farm  and  about  11  cords  annually 
on  the  usual  two-mule  cotton  farm.     Of  the  fuel  wood  used  on  the  one-mule 
cotton  farms,  about  85  percent  is  cut  from  their  own  woodlands  averaging 
1$  acres  each.    The  25-acre  woodlands  on  the  two-mule  cotton  farm  provide 
practically  all  the  fuel  wood  needed  on  such  farms.     In  most  cases,  the  farm 
woodland  will  furnish  ample  fuel  wood  if  all  available  noncommercial  trees 
are  properly  utilised.    Farmers  have  depleted  their  stands  by  cutting  pine 
trees  for  stove  wood  because  they  split  easily,  and  leaving  uncut  the  hard- 
woods which  are  hard  to  split.    If  farmers  are  willing  to  cut  and  season  hard- 
wood for  fuel  in  advance  of  using,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  bulk  of  the 
fuel  cannot  come  as  a  byproduct  from  hardwoods,  especially  those  unsuitable 
for  saw  timber. 

Approximately  60  fence  posts  are  used  each  year  on  the  small  farms, 
about  the  same  number  of  fence  posts  being  used  on  the  one-mule  as  on  the 
two-mule  farms.     Only  about  two-thirds  of  the  fence  posts  were  cut  from 
the  farm  woodland  on  the  one-mule  farm,  while  practically  all  of  them  were 
cut  from  the  farm  woodland  on  the  two-mule  farm.    In  general,  farmers  are 
"not  keeping  their  fences  up  well  and  the  situation  regarding  posts  is  becoming 
more  critical  each  year.    Pine  lightwood  posts  can  no  longer  be  obtained  with- 
out cost,  and  good  heartwood  posts  are  scarce. 

The  survey  showed  that  during  the  last  10  years,  only  22  of  the  66 
farmers  cut  saw  timber  from  their  woodlands,  had  it  sawed  into  lumber,  and 
used  it  on  the  farm.    A  total  of  81,100  board  feet  was  cut,  or  an  average  for 
the  66  farms  visited  of  123  board  feet  annually.    Lumber  was  purchased  for  use 
on  36  farms.     The  volume  for  the  66  farms  was  89,860  board  feet,  or  an  average 
of  136  board  feet  per  farm  purchased  annually.     The  total  volume  of  all  lumber 
used  on  the  average  farm  during  the  10-year  period  was,  therefore,  only  2,590 
board  feet,  or  259  feet  annually.    A  study  of  farm  buildings  indicated  that 
present  buildings  are  inadequate  and  that  they  are  not  being  maintained  in  good 
repair.     Evidently,  the  farmers  with  low  incomes  cannot  afford  to  spend  much 
money  for  lumber. 

Out  of  the  total  of  66  farmers  visited,  31  reported  sales  of  forest 
products  during  the  last  10  years.     The  value  of  forest  products  sold  during 
this  period  amounted  to  a  total  of  $2,735 ,  or  $4.14  per  farm  annually. 

Improvement  and  Management  of  Farm  Woodland 

Before  describing  the  probable  yields  and  income  that  can  be  expected 
from  managing  the  usual  farm  woodlands  in  this  Parish,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask 
what  practices  are  necessary  to  improve  the  usual  farm  woodland  and  to  place 
it  under  good  management . 
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Good  management  of  the  farm  woodland  is  not  very  different  from  good 
farming.    Complicated  management  plan  is  not  needed:  on  the  contrary,  good 
management  requires  only  that  the  following  relatively  simple  practices  be 
adopted: 

(1)  Control  forest  fires,-    Without  adequate  fire  protection,  manage- 
ment in  loblolly  pine  and.  hardwoods  is  useless,  for  uncontrolled  fires  pre- 
vent natural  regeneration  and  destroy  or  at  least  seriously  damage  the  valu- 
able growing  stock.    &  farmer  can  generally  prevent  fires  in  these  woodlands 
without  soecial  effort,  but  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  plow  furrows 
and  burn  a  strip  between  his  woodland  and  adjoining  woodlands  in  which  fires 
are  un controlled., 

(2)  Make  improvement  cuttings.-    The  removal  of  defective  and  poor- 
quality  trees  will  improve  both  the  density  and  the  value  of  the  grove. ng  stock. 
Household  needs  for  fuel  wood  and  perhaps  some  current  income  from  sale  of 
tiea  can  be  obtained  by  utilizing  blackjack  oak,  hickory,  and  other  species 

of  little  commercial  value,  defective  and  scrubby  individuals  of  pine,. oak, 
and  other  commercial  species  that  do  not  contain  sawlogs,  and  tops  of  felled 
saw-timber  trees.    Mot  only  will  this  improve  the  condition  of  the  stand,  but 
it  will  save  the  pine  and  better  formed  hardwoods  until  they  have  reached 
good  saw-timber  size. 

(3)  3uild  up  the  saw-timber  growing  stock  by  limiting  the  cut  during 
each  5-ycar  period  to  20  percent  of  the  saw-timber  volume.-    Eased  on  the 
growth  studies  in  the  woodlands  in  Washington  Parish,  such  cutting  will  re- 
sult in  automatic  sustained- 3dela  management.    During  the  first  period,  when 
open  stands  are  growing  rapidly,  cuts  of  20  percent  of  the  saw-timber  volume 
(measured  in  board  feet)  will  remove  considerably  less  than  the  growth  and 
understocked  stands  will  be  built  up,  but  during  later  periods  after  stands 
become  more  fully  stocked  and  growth  has  decelerated,  20  percent  of  the  saw 
timber  growing  stock  will  approximately  equal  the  growth,    light  cuts  at 
5-year  intervals  or  shorter  periods  if  practicable,  provide  the  means  of 
promptly  salvaging  trees  that  are  infested  xvith  insects  or  dying  from  other 
natural  causes.    They  also  provide  for  liquidating  overmature  trees  and  for 
thinning  overcrowded  stands.    Although  improvement  cutting  for  fuel  wood" and 
other  home  needs  applied  to  the  woodland  as  a  whole  maybe  made  each  year,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  limit  the  cut  of  saw  timber  to  once  each  5  years,  in  order 
that  the  cut  per  acre  may  be  heavy  enough  to  justify  a  commercial  operation. 
The  cuts  need  not  be  made  exactly  at  5-year  intervals,  but  market  conditions 
and  the  financial  needs  of  the  owner  should  be  considered  when  deciding  on 
the  time  to  cut.    Cuts  at  intervals  of  less  than  five  years  should  be  made 
where  and  when  they  became  economically  practicable. 

( k )    Select  and  mark  merchantable  tre es_ to  be  cut  so  as  to  build  up 
the  quality  of  the  growing  stock.-  Proper  selection  is  the  heart  and  founda- 
tion of  good  management  practices.     Real  improvement  of  cutting  methods  de- 
mands that  every  tree  be  marked  before  cutting  is  allowed.    The  object  in 
marking  the  5-year  cut  should  be  to  leave  the  stands  in  the  best  condition 
possible  for  future  growth  by  reserving  immature  trees,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  the  current  operation  yield  the  largest  possible  profit.    By  cutting 
trees  in  all  diameter  classes  and  saving  many  of  the  larger  high-quality 
trees,  the  distribution  of  timber  over  the  several  diameter  classes  will  be 
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shifted  from  the  less  valuable  smaller  toward  the  more  valuable  larger 
diameters.    Merchantable  trees  to  be  marked  for  cutting  may  be  classified, 
beginning  with  those  to  be  removed  first,  as  follows: 

(a)  Poor  risks,  trees  unlikely  to  remain  alive  until  the 
next  cutting. 

(b)  Trees  seriously  decayed  or  infested  with  beetles. 

(c)  Overmature  trees  that  have  passed  optimum  development  and 
are  now  deteriorating. 

(d)  "Wolf  trees"  and  the  poorest  trees  in  overstocked  stands 
that  are  seriously  retarding  the  growth  of  better  trees. 

(e)  Poor-quality  trees  which,  because  of  crook,  short  body,  or 
limbiness,  will  produce  growth  of  low-quality  only. 

(f )  Inferior  species  that  have  a  very  limited  market  as  saw 
timber,'  such  as  hickory,  red  maple,  and  other  hardwoods. 

(g)  Trees  approaching  financial  maturity,  which  must  be  cut  to 
satisfy  the  need  of  the  farm  owner  for  money. 

( 5 )  Cut  and  sell  sawlogs,  pulpwood,  and  ties,  instead  of  stumpage. - 
By  using  his  family  labor  for  cutting  each  tree  and  portion  of  each  tree  into 
those  products  that  will  yield  the  largest  net  return  and  then  selling  to  the 
highest  bidder,  the  farmer  can  increase  his  cash  income  substantially  above 
what  he  would  receive  by  selling  stumpage  for  a  lump  sum  to  the  first  person 
who  makes  an  offer. 

(6)  Limit  grazing  to  work  animals  and  a  cow  or  two.-    Natural  repro- 
duction of  both  pines  and  hardwoods  is  prevented  by  heavy  grazing. 

Assuming  that  good  management  practices  are  adopted,  many  years  will 
be  required,  even  then,  to  remold  the  unmanaged  forests  of  Washington  Parish 
to  the  pattern  desired,  for  the  farm  woodlands  are  generally  depleted  of  high- 
quality  saw  timber  trees  and  overstocked  with  undesirable  hardwoods.  There 
is  a  good  understory  of  young  trees,  however,  and  with  good  growth,  good  mar- 
kets, and  proper  attention  to  the  economic  requirements  of  commercial  opera- 
tion as  well  as  to  stand  improvement,  good  management  should  yield  some  net 
income  from  the  beginning,  and  should  become  increasingly  lucrative  as  yields 
increase  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Available  Technical  Assistance 

Even  though  the  practices  necessary  for  good  forest  management  are 
relatively  simple,  will  most  farmers  adopt  them?    Is  sufficient  technical 
assistance  available  to  them  for  carrying  out  a  program  of  woodland  manage- 
ment?   Before  farmers  will  become  seriously  interested  in  managing  their  wood- 
lands, they  must  be  convinced  that  such  management  will  bring  them  more  money. 
The  information  in  this  report  supports  this  theory,  but  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  many  farmers  will  read  it  and  adopt  the  practices  recommended. 
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Evidently,  a  carefully  planned  educational  program,  including  concrete  demon- 
strations of  profitable  management  of  farm  woodlands  in  the  parish,  is  needed 
first.    Following  this,  specific  help  in  marking  timber  on  the  ground  will  be 
required.    A  limited  amount  of  technical  assistance  f ran  such  a  program  is  now 
available.    Washington  Parish  is  included  in  the  Bogue  Chitto-Pearl  River 
Soil  Conservation  District.    This  District,  which  functions  under  a  governing 
board  of  farmers,  has  authority  to  furnish  technical  assistance  in  forestry 
to  farmers.    Other  public  agencies  authorized  to  aid  the  farmers  in  forest 
management  are  the  State  Extension  Service  and  State  Department  of  Conservation. 
The  Forestry  Division,  Gaylord  Container  Corporation,  at  3ogaiusa,  also  offers 
help  to  farmers  in  forest  management. 


Yields  From  Usual  Farm  Woodland 


The  yields  that  can  be'  expected  from  good  management  of  the  usual  farm 
woodland  on  the  one-mule  and  the  two-mule  cotton  farms,  consisting  of  1$  and 
25  acres,  respectively,  have  been  estimated  by  5-year  periods  from  the  present 
time  until  the  year  1970.     The  yields  for  the  first  period,  from  1940  to  1945, 
are  based  on  present  stands,  present  rates  of  growth,  present  requirements  of 
fuel  wood  and  oth^r  products  for  home  use,  and  on  the  assumption  that  the 
saw- timber  cut  will  remove  20  percent  of  the  saw- timber  volume.    Future  yields 
are  predicated  on  deceleration  of  growth  as  stands  become  more  heavily  stocked, 
but  on  the  same  home  needs  and  a  cut  of  20  percent  of  the  saw- timber  growing 
stock  during  each  5-year  period. 

Management  as  applied  to  these  stands  includes  those  simple  practices 
that  have  been  set  up  for  the  direction  of  the  farmers.    The  most  radical 
change  from  present  practice  is  the  saving  of  the  potential  saw-timber  trees 
for  commercial  lumber  production,  and  the  cutting  of  the  bulk  of  the  fuel  wood 
from  hardwood  trees  that  contain  no  merchantable  saw]ogs.     Although  some  labor 
will  be  required  of  the  farmer  in  fighting  forest  fires  that  threaten  the 
woodland,  or  perhaps  in  plowing  fire  lines,  and  more  effort  will  be  required 
to  cut  fuel  wood  from  hard-splitting  hardwood  instead  of  easy-splitting  pine, 
the  management  wi 11  not  reouire  cash  outlays  and  it  requires  only  such  thin- 
ning or  cutting  as  will  yield  salable  material  or  forest  products  that  can  be 
used  on  the  farm. 

In  this  Parish,  pine,  which  grows  more  rapidly  and  yields  greater  re- 
turns than  hardwoods,  should  be  favored  in  management,  to  produce  saw  timber. 
Figure  8  shows  for  the  usual  farm  woodland,  and  for  the  best  10  percent  of  farm 
woodlands,  the  pine  saw-timber  yields  that  can  be  expected  from  good  forest 
management.    The  diagram  shoxvs  on  a  per-acre  basis  lor  each  5-year  period  the 
stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  the  total  growth  during  the  period,  and 
the  yield  or  that  part  of  the  growth  that  is  cut  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
According  to  the  prediction,  after  30  years  of  management  the  usual  stand  of 
645  board  feet  per  acre  will  be  built  up  to  3,425  board  feet  per  acre  besides 
yielding  six  periodic  cuts  varying  from  255  board  feet  for  the  first  to  855 
board  feet  for  the  sixth.     During  this  period  the  current  annual  growth  of  saw 
timber  will  increase  from  125  board  feet  (1940-45)  to  275  board  feet  (1965-70). 
After  50  years  of  management  and  selective  cutting  at  5-year  intervals,  the 
stand  for  the  best  10  percent  of  farm  woodlands,  which  has  a  present  volume  of 
3,100  board  feet  per  acre,  should  increase  to  7,370  board  feet  besides  yielding 
10  cuts  varying  from  905  board  feet  for  the  first  to  1,845  for  the  tenth  period. 
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During  the  period,  the  current  annual  growth  will  increase  from  285  board  feet 
ner  acre  (1940-45)  to  433  board  feet  per  acre  (1985-90).    Consequently  the 
heavy  requirements  for  fuel  wood  must  be  supplied  chiefly  from  hardwoods. 

^able  33  shows  the  cuts  recommended  in  managing  loblolly  pine  and 
hardwoods,  by  5-year  periods.    On  the  cne-mule  farm  including  15  acres  in 
woodland/i/is  necessary  to  appropriate  all  of  the  hardwoods  and  a  part  of 
the  pine  saw  timber  besides  for  producing  the  fuel  wood  requirement  of  9.6 
cords  annually,  or  LS  cords  each  5  years.    But  on  the  two-mule  farm  of  25  acres 
in  wooSand  some  of  the  best  hardwood  trees  and  all  pine  saw  timber  trees  are 
saved  for  production  of  sawlogs,  and  the  fuel  wood  requirement  of  11  co.ds 
annually,  or  55  cords  each  5  years,  is  cut  from  pire  and  hardwood  topwood,  from 
defective  and  limby  pine  trees,  and  from  the  poorer  hardwood  trees. 

Incomes  From  Usual  Farm  Woodland 

The  estimated  income  by  5- year  periods  for  the  one-mule  farm  woodland 
under  management  is  shorn  in  table  21,  and  table  22  shows  the_incomes  of  the 
two-mule  farm  woodland  under  management.    Incomes  for  all  periods  are  based  on 
market  outlets  and  prices  in  effect  early  in  1940.    Prices  later  in  1940  were 
considerably  higher  but  may  be  abnormal  because  of  the  requirements  of  -he 
defense  program.    Future  yields  of  saw  timber  will  undoubtedly  consist  of 
higher  grade  timber  that  should  have  a  greater  value  than  present  yields,  but 
in  order  to  be  conservative  the  present  value  has  been  used  for  yields  of  all  ■ 
periods.    To  show  the  cash  income,  the  products  that  are  sold  have  been 
separated  from  those  that  are  used  on  the  farm.    As  the  farmer  can  readily 
sell  sawlogs  in  the  woodland  after  the  trees  have  been  felled  and  bucked  the 
value  of  this  labor  is  computed  in  the  tables.    Values,  including  stumpage 
and  labor    have  been  set  up  for  fuel  wood  and  fence  posts  used  on  the  farm. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  haul  the  logs  to  the  sawmill,  but  usually  the  farmer 
does  not  own  a  truck  or  a  wagon  that  is  suitable  for  this  purpose.    Table  21 
shows  that  even  under  management  the  larger  part  of  the  wood  P™^?^,tha 
one-mule  farm  will  be  used  to  fill  household  and  farm  needs '  /he  estimated 
value  of  the  wood  that  will  be  used  annually  on  the  farm  is  $22.20.     lne  pre 
sent  periodic  cash  income  of  $21  for  the  one-mule  farm    or  an  aver age  per 
year  of  $4.20  may  seem  small,  but  this  can  be  increased  more  than  fourfold  after 
|o  years  of  management.    The  two-mule  farm  will  produce  considerably  more  wood 
for  sale.    The  two-mule  farm  shows  a  present  periodic  cash  income  from  sales 
of  $52  or  $10.40  annually,  and  a  future  periodic  income  of  $161  or 
annually,  after  30  years  of  management.    The  estimated  value  of  the  wood  used 
annually  on  the  farm  is  $25.    A  study  of  these  results  must^ impress  the  reader 
with  the  penalty  the  farmers  are  paying  for  overcutting  their  farm  woodlands. 

Because  these  total  returns  are  small,  the  reader  may  not  consider  farm 
woodland  management  of  much  significance.    A  comparison  of  present  incomes  irom 
farm  woodlands  with  those  from  managed  farm  woodlands,  however,  shows,  quite  a 
contrast.    On  the  one-mule  farm,  at  present,  the  farmer  sells  practically  no 
forest  products  for  cash;  on  the  contrary,  he  must  buy  annually,  or  obtain  Irora 
some  other  source,  15  percent  of  his  fuel  wood  of  9.6  cords,  or  1.4  cords,  and 
one-third  of  the  required  60  posts,  or  20  fence  posts.    If  he  bought  these  pro- 
ducts delivered,  they  would  cost  about  as  follows: 

1.4  cords  fuel  wood  $4.00  $5.60 
20  posts  (heart  oak)@      .08  Ju^O 

17720 
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Table  21.-  Estimated  income  from  management  of  15-acre  woodland  on 
the  usual  one-mule  farm,  Washington  Parish  1/ 


:  Period 

Item 

\  1940-45* 

1945-50; 

1950-55  ' 

1955-60  : 

1960-65] 

1965-70 

: Dollars " 

Dollars " 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars ' 

Dollars 

Cash  income,  by  5- 

year  periods 

Saw  logs 

Stump age 

!  Xo 

04 

oo 

DO 

in 

Labor 

D 

o 

E 

o 

Q 

XX 

10 

Total 

:  21 

34 

39 

62 

76 

90 

Value  of  products  used 

on  farm,  by  5— year 

periods 

Stumpag  e 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

Labor 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

Total  ! 

96 

op. 

96 

96 

£6 

96 

Fence  posts 

Stumpage 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Labor  ' 

Q 

9 

9 

q 

g 

S 

Total  ,  ' 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1  o 

Total  value  of  pro-  t 

ducts  used  on  farm 

ill 

_l1_L 

Til 
111 

111 

111 

11-L 

Average  annual  income  ; 

Sales 

•  4.20 

6.80 

7.30 

12.40 

15.20 

18.00 

Products  used  on 

farm 

22.20 

22.20 

22.20 

22.20 

22.20 

Total  sales  and  farm  : 

use  : 

26.40 

29.00 

30.00 

34.50 

37.40 

40.20 

1/  Prices  used  in  calculating  income. 

Saw  logs:    Pine  at  -|6  per  M  bd.  ft.,     hardwood  at  =3*5  per  M  bd.  ft.,   pi  per 

M  bd  ft'.,   (Doyle  rule)  for  felling  and  bucking  into  logs. 
Fuel  wood:  ;-p.50  per  cord  for  stumpage.     $1.50  per  cord  for  cutting  and 

hauling  fuel  wood. 
Fence  posts:   jj>  .02  per  post  for  stumpage.     '$  .03  per  post  for  cutting 
and  hauling. 

Pulpwood:     j>  .50  per  unit  for  stumpage.    y>l  per  unit  added  for  cutting 
and  stacking. 

Ties:     %  .15  per  tie  for  stumpage.     $  .15  per  tie  added  for  cutting. 
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Table  22.-  Estimated  income  from  management  of  25-acre  woodland  on 
the  usual  two-mule  farm,  Washington  Parish  1/ 


Item 


Cash  income,  by  5- 
year  periods 

Saw  logs 


Period 


1940-45  "1945-50  '  1950-55'  1955-60  '  1960-65  '1965-70 


Dollars    Dollars      Dollars    Dollars      Dollars  Dollars 


Stumpage 
Labor 

;  44 
;  s 

61 
10 

64 
11 

97 
16 

113 
19 

138 

23 

Total 

:  52 

71 

75 

113 

137 

161 

Value  of  products 
used  on  farm,  by  5- 
year  periods 

Fuel  wood 
Stumpage 
Labor 

28 
82 

28 
82 

28 
82 

28 
82 

28 
82 

28 

82 

Total 

;  no 

110 

110 

110 

110 

110 

Fence  posts 
Stumpage 
Labor 

:  6 
:  9 

6 
9 

6 
9 

6 
9 

6 

9 

6 

9 

Total 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Total  value  of  pro- 
ducts used  on  farm 

:  125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

Average  annual  income 

Sales 

Products  used  on 
farm 

\  10.40 
\  25.00 

14.20 
25.00 

15. 

25. 

00 
00 

22.  CO 

25.00 

27.40 
25.00 

32  •  20 
25.00 

Total  sales  and  farm 
use 

35.40 

39.20 

40. 00 

47.60 

52.40 

57.20 

1/  For  prices  see  footnote  on  table  21. 
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On  the  two-mule  farm,  the  farmer  sells  only  a  limited  quantity  of  forest  oro- 
ducts  for  cash    but  the  farm  woodland  makes  him  self-sufficient  in  respect  to 
household  and  farm  needs,  at  present.    Cruises  on  both  one-  and  two-mule  farms 
indicate  tnat  woodlands  are  going  from  bad  to  worse  and  that  in  the  future 
more  and  more  of  the  home  needs  must  come  from  outside  sources. 

In  contrast,  the  one-mule  farmer,  by  properly  managing  his  15  acres 
of  woodland,  can  produce  all  of  his  home  needs  and  thus  save  the  cash  outlay 
f^fr3'    ^addition,  he  can  obtain  a  cash  income  of  $21  during  the  first 

are  built  2  ?o  Lt°t  ^  increasinS  quantities  in  later  years  as  stands 

are  built  uP>to  better  stocking.    The  two-mule  farmer  with  25  acres  of  woodland 
can  obtain,  in  addition  to  home  needs,  a  cash  income  of  $52  during  the  first 
j  f  I  ?nd  ^creaf  ng  periodic  cash  incomes  during  later  years.    Although  the 
I  n    9,    iF      ?  S°ld  pluS  Prod^ts  used  on  the  farm  is  not  large,  they 

buv  ?uef  SodQ ^Tth  Whi\e  t0         f armSr  Wh°  haS  nothin^  t0  sel1  ^  -ho  must 
duj  iuei  wooa  and  fence  posts. 

Incomes  With  Better  Stocked  Stand 

To  show  the  advantages  of  better-stocked  stands,  the  probable  yields 
from  management  of  loblolly  pine  and  hardwoods,  on  25-acres  of  the  best  10  per- 
ttT  +1     ^  ™oodlanas>  were  estimated  for  ten  5-year  periods  in  the  future, 
rut    tS"  ^  °f  pine^  ^  is  Poss^le  during  each  5-year  period  to 

tol^f  III +  -         1  n      °nl?  Sawl°SS  but  9180  P"lpwood.    Pulpwood  is  cut  from 
the %tinf  «  7         nT?  ^  frCm  defective  and  limby  trees,  removed  to  improve 
The  voW  n?  h    /    ?    °  contractors  wh°  Ornish  the  pulp  mill  with  pulpwood. 
In  the  Z  01.hardwo°^  m  such  a  stand,  however,  is  considerably  less  than  that 

tre-s  for  ^w?arm  W°0d;and;.  a?d  ^  15  imP°ssib^  to  save  any  of  Ihe  hardwood 
Z,         S  ;awl?S8'  *s  the  ^el  wood  requirements  take  all  of  the  growth.  The 
^commended  cuts  of  various  products  for  the  25-acre  woodland  are  given  in 

else  of  thP  ?  ^'Ve  al3°  been  comPuted  for  these  products,  as  was  done  in  the 
case  01  the  usual  farm  woodland. 

fflflnflPJfetShe  ^sults  are  given  in  table  23,  whidm  shows  that  after  50  years  of 
increased  to  ^0d±C  Ca?h  inCome  of  <*  #32. 30  annually*  can  be 

Scome  "ror!  oth,v7       \nCOI»e.of  or  $68'80  annually.     The  annual  net  cash 

thereJore    t£  /      7  en*erP?lses  on  the  two-mule  farm  approximates  $250; 
bv  *W %  7  forestry  income  during  the  first  5-year  period  adds  to  this 

by  about  13.  percent  and  during  the  tenth  5-year  period  by  about  28  percent. 

tive  .nH1^!!  ^ -^^  t0  P°lnt  °Ut  aga±n  that>  t0  keeP  the  estimates  conserva- 
tSber  n^T  r  UnexPected  ^verses,  the  value  per  thousand  feet  of  saw 
timber  has  not  been  increased,  although  the  timber  cut  after  some  years  of  manage 

average8  tZtll\l°  -f1™*  h±&her  qUali^  and  lar^  sife  than  the  ' 

average  timber  now  being  cut  and  sold  in  the  parish. 

oni      .  +The  totaiL  cash  and  non-cash  income,  from  the  woodland  enterprise  would 
ZTn  ■     /f^^l617  158  annua11^  during  the  first  5-year  period  and  to 
5*       ^      7  $%  after A50  ^ears  of  management.    Such  an  income  compares  favor- 
ably with  increases  of  $70  to  $100  commonly  realized  by  adding  a  dairy  enter- 
prise on  the  usual  two-mule  farm.    A  few  especially  fortunate  farmers  might  be 
able  x,o  expand  both  their  dairying  and  forestry  operations,  but  these  enter- 
prises vail  generally  be  competing  forms  of  land  use.    Unless  the  usual  cotton 
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and  dairy  farmer  has  access  to  a  considerable  acreage  of  rangeland,  in  addition 
to  his  non-crop  farm  land,  he  will  need  to  clear  at  least  part  of  his  woodland 
to  obtain  sufficient  pasture.    On  the  other  hand,  if  he  chooses  to  improve  his 
woodland  the  pasturing  must  be  light.    The  decision  as  to  which  of  the  two 
alternatives  will  fit  in  best  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  capabilities 
of  the  land,  the  present  stocking  of  timber,  and  the  individual  farmer's  de- 
sires and  resources  such  as  labor  supply. 

Adjustment  in  Size  of  Woodland  on  Two-Mule 
Cotton  Farm  and  Probable  Income 

The  low  incomes  that  can  be  expected   from  15-or  25-acre  under  stocked 
farm  woodlands,  or  even  those  probably  incomes  from  better  stocked  farm  wood- 
lands, do  not  furnish  a  complete  answer  to  the  question  of  a  potential  supple- 
mental farm  income  from  forest  lands.    The  possibility  of  increasing  the  size 
of  the  woodland  and  thus  substantially  supplementing  the  income  from  other 
farm  enterprises  is  worth  consideration.    The  size  to  which  this  woodland  might 
be  increased  would  be  limited  by  the  following  factors: 

(1)  Acreage  of  woodland  that  can  be  bought  for  a  reasonable 
price. 

(2)  Financial  ability  of  the  farmer  to  buy  such  woodland. 

(3)  Amount  of  family  labor  available  for  management  of  farm 
woodland  and  not  now  utilized  for  other  farm  enterprises. 

The  parish  has  approximately  200,000  acres  of  non-farm  land.    A  large 
part  of  this  is  woodland  in  corporate  and  other  ownership,  and  probably  a  con- 
siderable part  of  this  could  be  bought  if  a  reasonable  price  could  be  paid  for 
it.    But  the  farmer  does  not  have  cash  with  which  to  buy,  and  any  recommenda- 
tion of  such  a  program  is  impracticable  unless  credit  facilities  are  provided. 
In  another  section  of  this  report,  it  is  shown  that  during  a  12-months  period 
a  two-mule  cotton  farmer  has  145  days  of  family  labor  that  is  not  employed  in 
any  farm  enterprise.     Of  this  total,  7b  days  occur  during  November,  December, 
January,  and  February;  this  time  could  well  be  used  for  management  of  the  farm 
woodland. 

Estimates  of  the  annual  labor  requirements  for  cutting  and  managing 
a  farm  woodland  of  200  acres  with  a  stand  similar  to  that  found  on  the  best  - 
10  percent  of  the  farm  woodlands  are  found  in  table  24.    This  table  shows  that 
about  64  days  are  required  annually  to  cut  the  forest  products.    In  addition,  it 
is  estimated  that  3  days  will  be  required  for  fire  protection,  including  the 
building  of  fire  lines;  that  2  days  will  be  required  to  mark  the  timber  to  be 
cut;  and  that  3  days  will  be  required  for  supervising  the  sales  and  scaling  the 
products  before  they  are  removed  by  the  purchaser.    This  makes  a  total  of  about 
72  days,  which  is  well  within  the  number  of  days  available  for  enterprises 
other  than  those  now  pursued  on  the  farm.    In  most  cases,  however,  the  farmer 
in  buying  200  acres  would  obtain  woodlands  similar  to  those  on  the  usual  farm, 
and,  with  much  smaller  cuts,  the  time  required  for  harvesting  would  be  much  less 
until  the  stand  is  built  up. 
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Table  24  gives  also  the  recommended  annual  cuts  of  sawlogs ,  pulpwood, 
ties,  fence  posts,  and  fuel  wood  during  the  next  3  years  for  200  acres  of  the 
best  10  percent  of  farm  woodlands  and  the  estimated  income  of  such  a  woodland 
under  the  recommended  cutting  practice.    Both  stumpage  value  and  the  value  of 
labor  in  cutting  these  products  are  included,  but  the  value  that  would  be 
added  in  hauling  these  products  to  market  has  not  been  included  because  prob- 
ably the  farmer  would  not  have  the  use  of  a  suitable  truck  or  wagon.    Table  24 
shows  a  total  annual  cash  income  of  &329  from  sale  of  sawlogs,  pulpwood,  and 
ties,  and  an  additional  value  of  &45  for  fence  posts  and  fuel  wood  used 
annually  on  the  farm.    This  annual  cash  income  is  more  than  the  farmer  now  re- 
ceives from  crops  and  livestock  production.    Such  an  income  would  greatly  im- 
prove tbe  financial  position  of  the  farmer  for  it  involves  no  additional  out- 
lay or  expense  for  labor  and  equipment  not  now  available  on  his  farming  opera- 
tion.   The  only  additional  cost  beyond  those  of  the  present  farm  woodland  would 
be  taxes  on  the  approximately  70  acres  which  are  in  excess  of  the  160-acre 
homestead  now  exempt  from  taxes  under  Louisiana  statutes,  and  interest  on  the 
investment  in  the  woodland.    Taxes  would  probably  run  between  10  and  20  cents 
per  acre,  and  timberiand  would  probably  have  a  value  of  $10  to  $20  per  acre, 
depending  on  location  and  volume  and  quality  of  timber. 

In  conclusion:  Probably  the  outstanding  fact  brought  out  in  this  study 
of  the  place  of  farm  woodlands  in  the  general  f arm  economy  is  the  need  for  lar- 
ger and  better-stocked  woodlands.  Growth  of  timber  is  rapid  and  market  outlets 
and  prices  are  satisfactory  in  the  parish,  but  15-or  25-acre  woodlands  cannot 
contribute  enough  income  to  correct  the  major  part  of  the  present  deficiency  in 
farm  incomes.  This  might  be  accomplished  if  the  area  of  the  usual  farm  woodland 
can  be  increased  by  4  to  8  times. 

Although  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  can  now  finance  sound  additions 
to  farm  areas,  it  is  not  likely  that  many  loans  will  be  made  until  farm 
forestry  is  more  generally  understood  and  practiced.    Another  possibility  is  the 
leasing  or  renting  of  private  lands  by  corporate  or  smaller  owners  to  farmers 
who  v.Guld  rnmage  and  cut  the  timber  on  a  sharecropping  basis.    Public  ownership 
of  some  forest  land  with  some  arrangements  for  its  management  on  a  part-time 
basis  by  farmers  of  the  area  would  be  another  possibility.     Although  farm 
fore:vory  in  this  area  can  make  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  problems  of  farm 
adjustn  cut,  the  full  possibilities  will  not  be  realized  until  problems  of  in- 
creasing farm-woodland  acreages  and  obtaining  good  management  of  stands  are 
solved* 

Tung 

Any  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  tung  production  in  Washington 
Parish  must  be  of  a  preliminary  nature.     The  industry  is  yet  in  an  embryonic 
stage,  production  and  practice  data  are  fragmentary  and  the  yields  have  been 
highly  variable,  because  of  differences  in  climatic  and  soil  conditions.  In 
addition,  most  of  the  tung  plantings  have  been  made  on  large-scale  specialized 
holdings  and  not  as  a  supplemental  enterprise  on  farms.    The  first  planting  in 
the  parish  was  made  in  1928.    Yields  on  this  orchard  have  been  erratic  and 
have  been  handicapped  by  the  fact  the  soil  type  is  not  suited  to  tung  produc- 
tion.   In  Washington  Parish,  tung  orchards  reouire  deep,  well-drained,  upland 
soils  that  are  otherwise  suited  for  crop  production. 
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Table  24.-  Volume  and  value  of  recommended  annual  cuts  and  annual 
labor  requirements  in  cutting  and  managing  loblollv  pine  and 
hardwoods  on  200  acres  of  best  10  percent  of  farm  woodlands  - 


Product 


Forest  products  sold 
for  cash 
Sawlogs  1/ 
Pine 

Hardwoods 
Pulpwood  2/ 

Pine 
Ties  3/ 

Hardwoods 
Total 

Forest  products  used 
on  the  farm 
Fence  posts  4/ 

Hardwoods 
Fuel  wood  5/ 
Pine 

Hardwoods 
Total 

Total  cutting  forest 

products 
Building  fire  lines 
Parking  timber  to  be 

cut 

Supervising  sales, 
s  caling 

Total  cutting  and 
managing 


Volume 
and  unit 


36.2  M  bd.ft. 
2.6  M  bd.ft. 

16.2  units 

120  ties 


100  posts 

4  cords 
16  cords 


Value 


Stump- 

-age 


Labor 


Total 


Dollars     Dollars  Dollars 


Labor 
.requirements 

Per  ~*  Total; 
unit  : 


Man- daysj 


217.20 
13.00 

8.10 

18.00 


36.20 
2.60 

16.20 

18,00 


253.40 
15.60 

24.30 

36.00 


256.30       73.00     329. 30" 


.500 
.500 

.667 
.100 


18.  ] 
1.1 

10.8 
12.0 


42.2 


2.00 

2.00 
8.00 


3.00 

6.00 
24.00 


5.00 

8.00 

32.00 


12.00       33.00  45.OO 


.020 

1.000 
1.000 


2.0 

4.0 
16.0 


22.0 


64. 2  i 
3.0 

2.0 

3.0 

72.21 


U  otumpage:  pine  $6  per  M  board  feet,  hardwoods  $5  perlFboIrcf  f eet,  Doyle  rul< 

9/  q+  ?n  S       ?6r  M  ^°ard  feet  added  for  felling  and  bucking  into  logs. 

Zj  otumpage:  $0  50  per  unit  (4'  x  5'  x8');  $1  value  per  unit  added  for  cutting 

and  stacking  pulpwood. 
y  Stumpage:  $0.15  per  tie;  $0.15  value  ner  tie  added  for  tie  hacking. 
4/  otumpage;  $0.02  per  post;  $0.03  value  per  Post  added  for  cutting  and  hauling 

to  field. 

5/  Stumpage:  $0.50  per  cord;  $1.50  value  per  cord  added  for  cutting  and  hauling 
to  house.  to 
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A  few  farmers  have  planted  tung,  but  a  survey  of  these  farms  disclosed 
that  most  of  the  orchards  are  young  and  in  most  cases  the  trees  have  not  been 
cared  for.    To  guide  farmers  in  making  tung  plantings  and  to  approximate  the 
production  possibilities  as  an  alternative  farm  enterprise,  recommended  prac- 
tices suitable  to  farm  conditions  have  been  outlined  and  approximate  costs  and 
yields  for  a  10-year  period  were  estimated  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  G.  F.  Potter 
who  is  in  charge  of  tung  investigations  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  at 
Bogalusa. 

Tung  trees  do  not  produce  satisfactorily  if  neglected  or  left  in  sod. 
In  several  orchards  fairly  satisfactory  growth  is  being  obtained  simply  by  cul- 
tivating the  trees  and  plowing  under  a  cover  crop  at  least  once  in  a  season. 
On  the  whole,  the  winter  cover  crops  appear  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  in  the 
orchards.    Some  form  of  phosphorus  fertilizer  must  be  used  in  growing  the  win- 
ter cover  crop  in  order  to  get  a  satisfactory  amount  of  organic  matter  for  turn- 
ing under.    Austrian  peas  or  vetch,  with  $00  pounds  per  acre  of  basic  slag, 
makes  an  excellent  combination.    If  the  cover  crop  does  well,  it  frequently  may 
be  pastured  2  or  3  months  in  the  spring,  and  still  have  a  good  supply  of  organic 
matter  to  turn  into  the  soil.    If  the  winter  cover  crop  is  used,  the  orchard 
should  be  cultivated  preferably  three  to  four  times'  during  the  summer.  Thus 
it  might  be  disked  two  or  three  times  in  the  spring,  then  allowed  to  go  through 
July  and  August,  and  then  the  soil  should  be  worked  up  again  to  provide  a  seed- 
bed in  September.    Total  labor  recuirements  in  turning  under  the  cover  crop  and 
cultivating  the  orchard  are  less  than  for  corn,  but  the  use  of  a  disk  is 
necessary. 

To  better  evaluate  the  tung  enterprise  probable  costs  and  yields  for  a 
10-year  period  were  estimated.    In  setting  up  the  supplemental  tung  enterprise 
it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  primarily  adapted  to  two-mule  farms  and  farms  of 
larger  size.    The  usual  two-mule  cotton  farm  in  Area  II  was  chosen  for  an 
example  and  the  3  acres  of  cropland  now  idle  was  used  for  tung  production. 

Tung  trees  are  like  many  other  tree  crops  in  that  a  considerable  period 
of  years  must  elapse  before  full  production  is  obtained.    The  trees  generally 
begin  bearing  the  second  or  third  year  but  full  yields  may  not  be  expected  for 
9  or  10  years.    Yield  estimates  for  the  first  10-year  period  under  the  assumed 
practices    were  as  follows: 

2  or  3  years  before  production 
1  crop  yielding  200  pounds  of  nuts  per  acre 
1     n         ii      ^75       it       it     it     ii  ii 

1  n  "1  32$  "  "  11  •'  » 
1  .    »  »    2,000       "       "      "      »  » 

3  or  4  years  of  crop  failure 

It  will  be  noticed  that  even  with  recommended  practices  numerous  crop 
failures  will  occur,  owing  to  climatic  conditions.    On  the  basis  of  these  esti- 
mates, 3  acres  of  tung  would  produce  a  total  of  6  tons  of  tung  nuts  during  the 
10-year  period.    At  $30  per  ton  (the  pre-war  level)  the  total  production  from 
the  3  acres  would  be  worth  $180  or  an  average  of  $18  per  year. 


Annual  cash  expenses  per  acre  were  estimated  as  follows: 


Winter  legume  seed  $1.50 

Fertilizer  2.50 

Machinery     .  1.00 

Necessary  hired  labor  .70 


In  addition,  the  planting  of  50  trees  to  the  acre  and  necessary  replant- 
ing will  require  an  outlay  of  about  $2.70  per  acre  during  the  10  years. 

On  the  basis  of  these  estimates  of  cash  costs,  3  acres  of  tung  would 
be  a  total  outlay  of  #179  over  the  10-year  period  or  an  annual  average  of 
$17.90  per  year.    A  substantial  cash  outlay  is  required  for  several  years  before 
production  begins.    Certain  miscellaneous  costs  and  returns  were  omitted,  such 
as:    hauling  the  nuts  to  the  crushing  plant,  expenses  involved  in  keeping  cattle 
out  of  orchard  while  trees  are^young,  the  value  of  tung  meal,  returns  for  soil- 
building  practices  under  AAA,  and  any  increase  in  feed  production  resulting  from 
interpianted  crops.    Assuming  that  these  costs  and  returns  will  about  counter- 
balance one  another,  the  estimated  returns  for  the  first  10  years  after  the 
planting  approximated  the  cash  costs  involved.    But  during  the  next  10  years  it 
is  estimated  that  the  yield  would  average  1  ton  of  nuts  every  other  year,  or  a 
net  cash  return  for  labor  and  management  of  approximately  $7  per  acre  annually. 


A  PATTERN  FOR  BETTER  FARM  LIVING 

Summary _of _Ad jus tment  Opportunities 

More  than  one-half  of  the  farms  in  YJashington  Parish  have  less  than 
30  acres  of  cropland.    Most  of  them  are  too  small  to  employ  the  farm  family 
fully  under  the  present  system  of  farming,  and  the  production  is  insufficient 
to  maintain  a  high  level  of  income.    Inadequate  capital  resources,  population 
pressure,  and  the  recent  restrictions  in  cotton  markets  have  been  among  the 
causes. 

Adjustments  in  both -size  and  tyoe  of  farming  need  to  be  made.  Enlarge- 
ment in  the  size  of  the  unit  is  particularly  desirable  for  certain  types  of 
organizations.  Small  general  farms  seem  to  be  particularly  in  need  of  adjust- 
ments in  size.    According  to  AAA  information  obtained  in  1939,  this  Parish  had 
203  of  these  general  farms  with  less  than  30  acres  of  cropland,  concentrated 
largely  In  Areas  II  and  IV.     In  Area  II,  the  usual  general -farm  has  21  acres  of 
cropland  of  which  3.3  acres  are  planted  to  cotton.    It  is  estimated  that  the  in- 
crease in  th<°  size  of  these  farms  to  36  acres  of  cropland  together  with  the  im- 
provement in  the  organization  of  the  cropland  now  idle  or  devoted  to  feed  crops 
would  increase  the  estimated  family  labor  earnings  from  $228  to  ^367;  and  the 
net  cash  income  from  $75  to  $219.    Incomes  in  Area  IV  would  be  affected  similarly 


The  small  cotton  farms  are  also  in  need  of  more  land  resources  in  order 
to  employ  the  farm  family  and  increase  the  level  of  living.    AAA  data  indicate 
that  656  cotton  farms  in  this  Parish  have  less,  than  30  acres  ©f  cropland, 
It  is  believed  that  in  Areas  II  and  IV  the  incomes  of  these  farmers  could  be 
increased  with  larger  acreages  of  cropland,  even  though  the  additional  land  were 
not  used  for  cotton  production.    In  Area  II,  for  example,  the  usual  one-mule 
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cotton  farm  has  24  acres  of  cropland  with  6  ac~es  of  cotton.    It  was  estimated 
that  an  increase  in  the  cropland,  acreage  by  one-half ,  without  increasing  the 
cotton  acreage,  would  increase  the  family  labor  earnings  by  $6>  and  the  net 
cash  income  by  $83. 

Adjustments  to  improve  the  use  of  the  present  resources  on  the  one- 
mule  cotton  farm  by  a  change  in  the  type  of  farm  organization  seem  to  be  needed 
in  other  arsas,    In  Area  I,  the  addition  of  the  dairy  enterprise  increases  the 
estimated  family  labor  earnings  by  $94  and  the  net  cash  income  by  $104.  In 
Area  III,  the  addition  of  supplemental  livestock  and  true1:  crops  produces  an 
estimated  increase  in  family  labor  earnings  of  $98  and  an  increase  of  $59  in 
cash  income, 

Although  the  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  two-mule  cotton  farms  appears 
to  be  about  adequate  to  employ  the  farm  family  during  the  cultivating  and  har- 
vesting seasons,  the  survey  indicated  that  the  addition  of  livestock  or  woodland 
to  increase  the  period  of  employment  and  better  utilise  the  land  resources  would 
increase  farm  incomes.    Family-labor  earnings  of  two-mule  cotton-and-dairy 
farmers  in  Area  I,  averaged  $104  higher  than  the  incomes  of  tWo-mule  cotton  far- 
mers in  the  same  area.     The  net  cash  income  was  $142  higher  in  this  area.  In 
Area  II,  the  family  labor  earnings  were.  $70  higher  and  the  net  cash  income  $96 
higher  on  two-mule  cotton-and-dairy  farms  than  on  two-mule  cotton  farms.  In 
Area  IV,  the  addition  of  a  farm  cattle  enterprise  added  approximately  $30  to  the 
family  labor  earnings  and  $40  to  the  net  cash  income.    Farm  woodland,  although 
small  and  pooily  stocked  at  present,  represents  a  third  possibility  for  increas- 
ing incomes.    The  management  of  well  stocked  woodland  large  enough  to  employ  the 
farm  family  during  the  winter  would  materially  increase  both  cash  and  family  in- 
comes of  these  farms.    On  the  basis  of  the  time  available  during  the  winter  on 
a  two-mule  farm  in  Area  III,  it  is  estimated  that  a  two-mule  cotton  farmer  could, 
handle  approximately  200  acres  of  woodland  with  a  stand  similar  to  that  found 
on  the  best  10  percent  of  the  farm  woodlands.    It  was  estimated  that  woodland 
of  this  size  and  stand  would  increase  the  net  cash  income  of  a  two-mule  cotton 
farm  in  Area  III  by  $32'9. 

Area  Meaning  of  Farm  Adjustments 

What  would  be  the  probable  effects  and  implications  if  these  adjust- 
ments were  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  farmers? 

The  number  of  farms  in  each  of  the  three  predominant  groups  of  farms 
discussed  were  as  follows: 

One-mule  cotton  579 
Two-mule  cotton  417 
Small  general  (Areas  2  &  4)  155 
Total  1,151 

If  each  group  of  farms  in  each  area  shifted  into  the  alternative  men- 
tioned for  that  area,  the  number  of  these  farms  in  each  of  the  alternatives 
would  be  as  follows: 
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One-mule  cotton  &  dairy  131 
'»      "         "      ,  truck  and 

supplemental  livestock  139 

Two-mule  general  464 

"      "      cotton  &  dairy  293 

"      "         "       "  woodland  90 

"      "         "        »  farm  cattle  _%. 

Total  1,151 


Table  25  presents  the  broad  outline  of  the  effects  on  the  agriculture 
of  the  area  if  the  suggested'' alternative  organizations  were  adopted.  This 
was  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  number  of  farms  in  each  type  of  organization 
by  the  usual  income  and  usual  amounts  of  production  in  the  present  organization 
and  in  the  suggested  organization.    The  effect  of  any  other  combination  of  al- 
ternative organizations  could  be  measured  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  This 
illustration,  however,  should  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  broad  goals.  As 
additional  information  is  obtained  modification  can  be  made. 

Table  25  indicates  that  the  estimated  increase  in  family  labor  earnings 
of  these  farmers  would  amount  to  approximately  $115,000  while  the  net  cash  in- 
come will  be  increased  about  $135,000  if  the  alternative  organizations  were 
adopted.    The  increase  in  farm  land  would  amount  to  approximately  30,000  acres, 
of  which  slightly  more  than  5,000  acres  would  need  to  be  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion, 16,000  acres  for  woodland,  and  the  rest  would  be  used  for  grazing.  There 
are  approximately  200,000  acres  of  non-farm  land  in  the  Parish.    If  these  plans 
were  carried  out,  about  12  percent  of  this  acreage  would  be  needed  to  supplement 
present  farm  acreages. 

The  adjustments  would  result  in  an  increase  of  approximately  5,000  cows, 
13  million  pounds  of  milk,  of  which  12  million  would  be  for  sale,  800  thousand 
pounds  of  beef,  and  500  thousand  pounds  of  pork. 

The  market  for  all  of  these  products  with  the  exception  of  milk  would 
be  little  influenced  by  these  comparatively  small  quantities.     The  12  million 
pounds  of  milk,  however,  represents  a  substantial  increase  in  the  present  pro- 
duction.    It  is  the  equivalent  of  about  1  month's  production  for  sale  in  the 
New  Orleans  area.    The  market  outlets  for  milk  in  New  Orleans  have  been  in- 
creasing during  the  last  few  months  because  of  increased  employment  and  programs 
to  increase  consumption  of  low-income  "groups.    Will  this  market  be  permanent? 
How  much  will  the  market  be  able  to  absorb  in  the  future'? 

If  range  is  used  for  oasture,  the  additional  livestock  would  require 
about  44,000  acres.     Since  the  range  is  generally  well  stocked  at  present,  im- 
proved^ pasture  would  be  needed.     If  improved  pasture,  similar  in  quality  to  that 
now  being  developed  on  some  farms,  were  developed  on  these  farms  it  would  re- 
quire approximately  19,000  acres.    This  would  mean  that  about  one-half  of  the 
"other"  'land  would  have  to  be  developed  into  improved  pasture  to  provide  for  the 
cattle  on  these  farms.     How  much  land  is  suitable  for  pasture?    What  effects 
would  such  improved  pasture  have  on  the  economy  of  milk  production?    Only  partial 
answers  can  be  given  to  such  ouestions,  but  they  serve  to  point  out  some  of  the 
problems  that  need  continued  study  by  farmers,  technical  personnel,  and  research 
workers  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 
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Table  25.-  Estimated  effects  of  suggested  alternative  organizations 
on  1,151  farms  (one- and  two-mule  cotton  farms  in  all  areas  and 
the  small  general  farms  in  Areas  II  and  IV)  Washington 
Parish 


Item  : 

Unit  : 

Present  : 

If  alternative  : 
organizations  : 
adopted 

Net 
increase 

Them  sfl  nrls 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Family  labor  earnings  l/  : 

jjoj— Lar  . 

116 

Net  cash  income  ! 

do.  ; 

339 

134 

Cropland  : 

QO. 

> 

5 

Improved  woodland 

16 

16 

Other  land  : 

do. 

\  28 

37 

9 

Non-farm  range  land  required 
(unless  present  pasture 
improved) 

:  do. 

44 

h 

Cotton 

:  do. 

7.2 

7.4 

.2 

Cows 

:  Number 

:  2 

7 

5 

Milk  produced 

:  Pound 

:  5A^0 

18,177 

12,997 

Beef  produced 

:  do. 

:  228 

1,069 

841 

Pork  produced 

:  do. 

:*  1,034 

1,581 

547 

1/  Family  labor  earning  on  cotton  and.  woodland  f  am  organ:  zation  assumed 
investment  expense  equivalent  to  interest  charges  of  5  percent  on  175  acres 
of  woodland  valued  at  $20  per  acre. 
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These  adjustments,  of  course,  would  not  be  carried  out  in  exactly 
tins  way.    The  alternatives  vary  not  only  by  areas  but  by  individual  farms. 
It  may  be  tnat  some  farmers  will  never  be  capable  of  operating  larger  or 
more  diversified  farms,  whereas  other  farmers  could  go  even  farther  than 
tne  changes  suggested.    Similarly,  many  adjustments  will  reouire  time.  Most 
woodland  stands,  for  example,  are  far  below  the  best  10  percent.     Even  though 
these  woods  were  bought  or  rented  immediately,  in  most  cases  it  would  be  some 
years  beiore  tney  reached  the  production  assumed  in  the  illustrative  organiza- 
tions.   Furr.herr.ore,  these  adjustments  represent  only  about  one-half  the  farms 
and  one-third  the  total  farm  land  in  the  area,  but  it  is  felt  that  the-  re- 
sent a  large  part  of  the  problem. 
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Table  28.-    Usual  amount  of  various  farm  products  used  in  home,  1939 

Washington  Parish  1/ 


Product 

Amount 

Value 
 (dollars) 

Milk 

(gal. ) 

500 

81.70 

Eggs 

(doz.) 

115 

22.50 

Poultry 

(Its.  l.w.) 

35 

14.00 

Pork 

(lbs.  l.w.) 

450 

27,00 

Corn 

(bu.) 

12 

9.60 

Irish  potatoes 

(bu.) 

10 

8.50 

Sweet  potatoes  « 

(bu.) 

15 

9.75 

Syrup 

(gal. ) 
(dollars) 

30 

10. 50 

Fresh  vegetables 

25 

Canned  vegetables 

( quarts ) 

75 

50.00 

Canned  fruit 

(quarts ) 

25 

Fuel  wood 

(cords) 

9.4 

.24.  CO 

Peanuts 

(bu.) 

5 

7.50 

Shipping  beans 

(pounds) 

150 

26,25 

Dried  beans  or  pe.as 

(pounds ) 

30 

1.5.1 

1/  By  farmers  using  product. 


Table  29.-  Expenses  and  depreciation  on  farm  machinery  and  improvements 
and  value  of  real  estate >  Washington  Parish 


:  Repairs 

:  Eepre- 

:  Repairs: 

Depre 

Item 

:  end 

:  cia- 

:              Item                       and  : 

cia- 

: expenses 

•  tion 

:  expenses: 

tion 

:  Dollars 

Dollars 

D^i-s  rs 

jollars 

Machinery  (per  crop  acre) 

:  0.22 

0.27 

-Strainer  room  (all  areas)  1.15 

1.85 

Fences  (per  crcp  acre)  : 

C.20 

0.30: 

:  Dairy  pump  (all  anas)  0.50 

1.80 

Barn  (areas  1  and  3) 

:  5.50 

10.00 

Cow  barn  (all  areas)  1.50 

2.00 

Barn  (areas  2  and  4) 

1  5.50 

8.50 

•Other  bldgs.  and 

Corn  crib  (all  areas) 

1.50 

3.00  . 

■improvements  (all  areas)  4.00 

Per  acre  value  of  real 

Other 

estate  &  improvements 

Cropland 

land  : 

Areas  1  and  3  ! 

30.00 

12.00  : 

Areas  2  and  4  : 

27.50 

10.00  ! 
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Table  30.-    Prices  used  in  calculating  farm  incomes 


Products  sold  1/  Purchases  2/ 


Product 

Unit  

Prx  c  e 

Product 

un_  t, 

Pri  ce 

pound 

DID    ~K  1 
U.-LU  2J 

Labor j 

Cott  ons  eed 

ton 

O  r.  nn 
<c>  .  00 

Wage  labor 

per  da.y 

i  nn 

±.00 

iVLllK 

100  IDS. 

one 

Picking  (cotton) 

100  IDS. 

seed 

Corn 

bushel 

.  oO 

cotton 

.  /O 

Watermelons 

1  n  nn     r~  i 

looo  mei 

ons  oU.JO 

Picking  (beans) 

"i  n,n  i  v.  ^ 
100  lbs. 

C  n 

.  50 

Shipping  beans 

ton 

35.00 

Planting  seed: 

1UU  ±cs . 

"i  nn 
.  uu 

L/Ol  g  on 

J-UU  .IDS. 

'x  nn 

Syrup 

gallon 

.  55 

Shipping  beans 

pound 

.1? 

Hogs 

n  nn  Tkr, 

1.00  J-DS. 

o .  00 

Wat erme Ions 

pound 

An 
.  oU 

Beef  cattle 

100  iDSo 

c  nn 
p .  JO 

Irish  potatoes 

inn  i  'u  r- 

100  lbs. 

rx  nn 
J5 .  00 

Veal  calves 

1  nn  i  l„ 

100  lbs. 

c  cn 

5. 50 

Soybeans 

bushel 

2.  50 

Milk  cows 

nt-aa 

q  c  '  r\c\ 

35.00 

Lespedeza 

bus hel 

o  cn 

Mules 

Head 

Oats 

bushel 

^n 
.  /0 

Ohickens 

pound 

.17 

Feed: 

Eggs 

dozen 

.  20 

Mixed  dairy  feed 

100  lbs. 

t  nn 

i .  90 

Butter 

pound 

.  28 

Corn  meal 

100  lbs. 

2.10 

Butte rf at 

'pound 

.24 

Cottonseed  meal 

100  lbs. 

-i     /  r\ 

1.  60 

Hay  loose 

ton 

1U.UU 

Fertilizer  and  miscellaneous! 

Hay  bale 

ton 

12.  00 

4-8-4 

ton 

oo  nn 
iio .  00 

Soybeans 

bushel 

1. 90 

Nitrate  of  soda 

ton 

o  £  /~\n 

36,00 

Basic  slag 

ton 

1U.UU 

Products  used  in 

U                 1  / 

home  4/ 

Ginning 

100  lbs. 

.  25 

Bagging  and  ties 

bale 

1.25 

Milk 

gallon 

.16  5/ 

Hauling  (cotton) 

bale 

1.00 

Sweetpotatoes 

bushel 

.65 

Hauling  (beans) 

100  lbs. 

.10 

Peanuts 

pound 

.05 

Cans  for  sugar  cane 

can 

.08 

Wood 

cord 

2.00 

Sacks  (potatoes) 

sack 

.10 

Crushing  corn 

100  lbs. 

.20 

Milk  hauling 

100  lbs.. 

•  30 

1/  Based  on  Prices  Received  by  Farmers,  District  Mo.  6,  1934-39,  from  unpublished 
data  compiled  by  the  Louisiana  office  of  the  Division  of  Statistics  and  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service ,  with  some  adjustments  for  local  varieties  in  price. 

2/  Based  on  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers,  Louisiana,  from  unpublished  data  compiled  by 
the  Louisiana  office  of  the  Division  of  Statistics  and  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  and  from  schedule  information  received  from  field  survey. 

3/  In  addition,  the  farmer  was  assumed  to  receive  the  AAA  payments  at  the  1939 
rate  of  3.4  cents  per  pound  of  lint  and  the  amount  of  soil-building  allowance 
earned  on  that  type  and  size  of  farm. 

4/  Prices  of  other  products  used  in  home  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  sale  price. 

5/  $.16  per  gallon  for  minimum  requirements;  additional  milk  used  calculated  at 
$.10  per  gallon. 
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Table  32.-    Present  pasture  practices  in  establishing  and  maintaining 

farm  pastures 


Normal  carrying  capacity  for  7  months  grazing  period  1/ 


Woodland  pasture 
Improved  open  pasture 
Years  before  full  grazing  obtained 


1  cow  to  7  acres 
1  cow  to  2  acres 
2.0 


Costs  of  pasture  establishment  per  acre: 

Seeding  (l/2  bu.  lespedeza  commonly  mixed  with  Dallis  or  Bermuda)  2/ 
Fencing  (based  on  pasture  size  of  about  20  acres) 
Fertilizer  3/  (400#  basic  slag  @  $.$0  Der  100#) 


$3.00 
4.50 
2.00 


Labor  requirements  of  pasture  establishment  per  acre: 


Operation 

Terracing  4/ 
Breaking 
Harrowing 
Seeding 


Time  of  Year 
Fall 
Winte  r 
March  1-30  Marrow 
Hand  ■ 


Tool 

Turning  plow  and  dray 
Turning  plow 


March  1-30 
Annual  pasture  maintenance: 


Cutting  brush  and 
weeds 


Cutting  brush 
Clipping 


Summe  r 


Spring 
July-August 


Hand 

or 

Hand 
Mower 


Days  of  Labor  Reouired 

2  man  days 
4  horse  days 
4  man  hours 
4  horse  hours 
1  horse  hour 

1  man  hour  . 


1  man  day 


1  man  hour 

1  man  hour 

2  horse  hours 


1/  With  normal  feeding  of  hay  and  concentrates. 

2/  Normal  cost  of  seeding  for  pastures  seeded.    9  of  16  pastures  have  done  some 
seeding. 

3/  Fertilizer  not  usually  applied.     Normal  amount  for  those  using  fertilizer. 

5  out  of  16  farms  have  applied  fertilizer.     4  out  of  10  farms  on  upland  soils 

used  fertilizer,  .  li: ' 

4/  Operation  performed  only  on  upland  pastures.. 
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